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Conversation VII. 
“Born Mr. Diefenbach and Father John,” remarked 


Winslow, ‘appear to me to take a low,. inadequate, 
and narrow, as well as a very inexact view of the elements 
that have warred against each other in modern history. I 
have an instinctive distrust of all explanations of history by 
means of any special theory. The antagonism of races, 
nations, institutions, civilizations, no doubt, counts for 
much, but it by no means explains all the great events 
of history. Men and nations act from a great variety of 
motives, from mixed motives, and not seldom from contra- 
dictory motives. They act, too, from passion, sentiment, 
caprice, illusion, and even delusion, as well as from reason ; 
and it is idle to think of reducing their history to a science, 
and of finding a logical connection and consistency in all its 
events. I do not believe that all history from Julius Cesar 
to Francis Joseph and Louis Napoleon can be resolved into 
a struggle between Rome and Germany for the empire of 
the world. In the struggles of nations and civilizations the 
Church counts for something, and the great struggle, that 
which has dominated all lesser struggles, has been between 
her and the powers of this world,—a struggle between the 
City of God and the City of the World, between the kingdom 
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of Light and the kingdom of Darkness, The world has 
been created for the glory of the Word, and all in it is 
ordered in reference to the glory of God manifest in the 
flesh, or the Word Incarnate, whose representative on earth 
is the Church, his bride, whom he loves, and hath purchased 
with his own blood. It is only when we rise to the high 
stand-point of Catholic faith and theology, from which St. 
Augustine wrote his De Civitate Dei, the eloquent Bossuet 
his Discours sur 0 Histoire universelle, and the profound 
Schlegel his Philosophy of History, that we can seize the 
master elements that have been at work, and give to history 
its real scientific explanation.” 

“That is very true,” answered Diefenbach, ‘{when we 
seek to explain history from the point of view of the Creator, 
or from the point of view of the origin and destiny of man. 
God in creating the world has a purpose which he is every- 
where and at all times fulfilling, and that purpose we can 
know only from Catholic faith and theology ; but the 
creation in its own order copies or imitates the Creator. 
Natural society is not absorbed or annihilated by the intro- 
duction of supernatural society. It survives and continues 
to operate as second cause by its natural laws to its natural 
end. This end, which is by no means the final end of man, 
is really the end of natural society as natural society after 
as before the introduction of supernatural society. It lies 
wholly in the natural order, and is attained to, even under 
Christianity, by natural laws, and by the use of natural 
means ; these means, these laws, and this end are the 
subject-matter of what is beginning to be called social 
science, and are as susceptible of scientific statement and 
exposition as the subject-matter of any other science in the 
natural order.” 

“ Our age,” interposed O’Connor, “ if steeped, on the one 
hand, in the Pelagian heresy, is, on the other, profoundly 
Jansenistic. The essence of Jansenism is in the suppression 
of nature to make way for the assertion of grace. In the 
matter of conversion, it denies all place to free will, and 
asserts the gratia victrix, or irresistible grace ; in philos- 
ophy, it asserts Traditionalism, builds science on faith, and 
allows nothing to natural reason ; and in history, it sees 
nothing but Providence, and explains nothing by the free 
activity of man. Hence that pantheistic fatalism which 
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marks so many of the historical productions of modern 
France and Germany.” 

“The age,” added Diefenbach, “very generally denies 
or misinterprets the great mystery of the Incarnation, into 
which the whole Christian order is resolvable, and in which 
is the type of the relation of the human and the Divine in 
the supernatural order, of the natural and supernatural, 
reason and faith, nature and grace. Some deny the Incar- 
nation outright, allow no relation between God and man 
but the relation of cause and effect, and fall into pure 
naturalism ; some absorb the Divine nature in the human 
and fall into Pelagianismm ; others absorb the human in the 
Divine and fall into Jansenism, substantially Calvinism in 
theology, and Pantheism, when not Manicheism, in philos- 
ophy. Jansenism is the error of pious minds inadequately 
instructed, or misinstructed. A little attention to the 
definitions of the Church touching the Incarnation, against 
the Nestorians, Eutychians, the Monophysites, and the 
Monothelites, would guard the student against both Pela- 
gianism and Jansenism. In the Incarnation the Divine 
assumes the human, not the human the Divine, and while 
Divine nature and human nature are united in the unity 
of the Divine person of the Word, and each is literally and 
truly the nature of God, they remain forever two distinct 
natures, without intermixture or confusion, without any 
conversion of either into the other; so that the human 
remains as distinctly human nature, and the Divine as 
distinctly Divine nature after as before the fact of the 
Incarnation.” 

“The Church is, in some sense,” added O’Connor, “‘ the 
continuation or representation on earth of the Incarnation, 
and each individual Christian, or living member of Christ’s 
body, is in some sort a miniature representation of the 
Church. He unites in himself both the human and the 
Divine elements, not, of course, as in our Lord himself, in a 
hypostatic union, but in a union having its principle in that, 
and faintly imitating or copying it. The Divine element 
in the Christian is the indwelling Holy Ghost, or what we 
call grace ; but this Divine element infused into cur nature 
no more transforms nature itself, than the Incarnation of 
the Word transforms the humanity assumed. The infusion 
of grace elevates the act of our nature to the supernatural 
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order, but it no more makes our nature itself supernatural 
than its assumption by the Word makes it Divine nature. 
The human nature assumed became the nature of God, but 
the human, not the Divine, nature of God. The assump- 
tion leaves it true and distinctively human nature ; so grace 
leaves nature in its natural integrity, with all its natural 
powers and faculties, with its natural will and understand- 
ing, to operate according to their own natural Jaws to their 
own natural ends. While therefore, as against the unbe- 
lieving world, we must assert grace, we must, as against 
even a portion of the believing world, assert nature and 
defend the natural order.” 

“ Hence the delicate position in which we are placed,” 
remarked Father John. “If we apply ourselves to the 
assertion and vindication of nature, we strengthen the 
hands of those who deny or underrate the supernatural ; if 
we apply ourselves to the assertion and vindication of the 
supernatural, we strengthen the hands of those who deny 
or underrate nature. So we can hardly open our mouths 
on the subject without favoring in effect either Pelagianism 
or Jansenism. Mr. Winslow, brought up a rationalist and 
recently converted, is the more afraid of losing the super- 
natural, and Mr. Diefenbach, brought up a Catholic, but 
familiar with the ravages of Jansenism, is the more afraid 
of losing the natural, because he is well aware that without 
the natural there can be no supernatural. It seems hard 
to the devout mind, anxious to abnegate self and exalt the 
glory of grace, to be told that it must beware of making 
grace exclusive, and that it must be careful to recognize 
the existence, the rights, and the activity of nature. It 
seems like an attempt to check devotion, and to rob God 
of his glory,—like limiting the Divine by the human. The 
most subtle and dangerous error we have ever had to deal 
with is the Jansenistic, which, under a somewhat different 
form, is as rife now as it was in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, and the first half of the eighteenth.” 

“One extreme,” said O’Connor, “ begets another. The 
exaggeration of grace at the expense of nature, begets the 
exaggeration of nature at the expense of grace. Rationalism 
is the reaction of common sense against the Skepticism of 
Pascal and Huet, who demolish reason in order to make 
way for revelation; Traditionalism is the reaction of 
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faith against Rationalism ; Jansenism is a reaction against 
Pelagianism, and Naturalism is a reaction against Jansen- 
ism. The Church always opposes to the insurgent error 
the truth that condemns it, but all who undertake to 
defend that truth, or to oppose that error, do not observe 
her moderation. She in her definitions stops always with 
the simple condemnation of the error, without ever striking 
against the truth its adherents may ’ mingle with it. But 
the controversialists, intent only on combating the error, 
fortified, as they think, by the definitions of the Church, 
rush in their zeal beyond her condemnation, and extend 
the definition, virtually if not formally, so as to make it 
condemn not only the error, but even the truth which 
has led the advocate of the error to embrace and defend 
it. This gives him a show of right; and as between him 
and them leaves him not wholly in the wrong. The great 
work now is to defend the natural order, natural reason 
and will, and natural society itself, not against the Church, 
not against the supernatural, which is the error of the 
rationalists, but against that false and exaggerated su- 
pernaturalism which condemns them as totally. depraved, 
and seeks to suppress them, or to absorb them in the su- 
pernatural,” 

“Very true,” replied Father John; “but we must, 
while asserting and vindicating the natural, be on our guard 
against favoring a false and exaggerated naturalism. We 
must fix it cle: arly in our minds that nature, in and of it- 
self, is totally impotent in the supernatural order, and 
therefore in relation to our final destiny, since that destiny 
is purely supernatural. ‘ Without me,’ said our Lord, ‘ ye 
can do nothing ;’ that is, without grace we can do nothing 
towards meriting or obtaining eternal life. He who should 
cultivate all his natural faculties, and exercise them all in 
their normal order, or who should keep the whole law of 
nature, though he would be less deserving of punishment 
indeed, would have no more claim to eternal life, to eternal 
beatitude, than he who breaks every precept in the Deca- 
logue, because that life, that beatitude is the reward, not 
of works done from nature alone, but of works done in 
and from grace as their principle. Grace is always gratui- 
tous, and can never be merited by any purely natur: al work 
whatever. We must fix it also in our minds that the 
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Church is a supernatural kingdom, supernaturally founded, 
supernaturally supported, for a supernatural end, the true 
and only final end of man in the present decree of Provi- 
dence, and that by no possibility can she be resolved into 
natural society, or natural society be elevated to her level, 
substituted for her, or be made to perform her work, or the 
smallest conceivable part of her work. Having done this, 
and keeping it always in view, we are in no danger of ex- 
aggerating nature, of unduly exalting man’s natural fac- 
ulties, or the rights, powers, and duties of natural society.” 

** All that I accept,” said Winslow ; “I wish neither to 
convert nature into grace nor grace into nature. What I 
protest against is keeping grace and nature so distinct, 
that grace cannot elevate nature. Justifying grace is an 
infused habit, and if infused, it is infused into nature, 
coalesces with it, supernaturalizes it, and gives it a super- 
natural power or facility of acting, so that nature with it 
can do what without it infinitely exceeds its power. I am 
not willing to say that nature supernaturalized acts as sim- 
ple nature, or that the Church, the medium of grace, has no 
hand in civilizing natural society, and giving it a higher 
and nobler character than it could derive from nature alone. 
All civilization, we have agreed, is of sacerdotal origin. 
Priests have always been the civilizers of the race.” 

“ Grace, that is, justifying grace, is an infused habit 
indeed,” said Father John, “‘and it gives us the ability to 
do what without it would infinitely exceed our power ; yet 
the ability it gives is not an ability in the natural order, or 
in relation to natural society, but in the supernatural, and 
in relation to the supernatural end of man. It is, if you 
will, the complement, or the perfection of nature, but in 
relation to the supernatural, not in relation to the natural. 
It enables a man to make a hat or a shoe from a super- 
natural motive, and to acquire thereby a supernatural 
merit ; but it does not teach him how to make, or give 
him the ability and skill to make either, or either better 
than he otherwise might. Certainly grace illuminates the 
understanding and inspires the will, but only in relation to 
things that pertain to the supernatural order, the super- 
natural destiny of man, or the order of supernatural merit. 
God may by a miracle, no doubt, endow individuals with 
knowledge, wisdom, skill, s strength, or ability for natural 
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ends, which they have not naturally ; but grace, as an in- 
fused habit, gives ability only in relation to supernatural 
ends. Civilization is of sacerdotal, but not necessarily, 
therefore, of sacramental origin. Priests are the civilizers 
of the race, for civilization lies in the substitution of the 
dominion of reason for the domination of passion, and 
priests are always the representatives of reason as against 
passion, of intelligence and moral power as against brute 
force. Yet elevate civilization as you will, you can never 
elevate it to the supernatural order ; perfect it as you may, 
it will still lie in the order of nature, and depend on the 
natural knowledge, wisdom, and virtues of the race. Civil- 
ization can never be converted into Christianity, nor sub- 
stituted for it ; natural society can never be transformed 
into supernatural society ; and the most we can ever expect 
of civilization is that it shall accord with the Church as 
reason accords with faith. The Church does not administer 
the sacraments to the State, or baptize civilization. Civili- 
zation always remains, and must remain, in the natural 
order, and depend on the natural virtues, however much 
grace may contribute, as a matter of fact, to sustain those 
virtues.” 

“ Yet,” said Winslow, “ grace elevates the natural 
virtues to supernatural virtues, and a man in a state of 
grace, making a hat or a shoe for the love of God, acquires 
a stipernatural merit.” 

* Undoubtedly,” replied Father John. “ Every act we 
perform has a supernatural value, and gives us, through 
the merits of our Lord, a title to heaven, if done in grace 
and from supernatural motives ; but this affects the merit 
of the action in the supernatural order, not the ability or 
skill of the workman in the natural order. All the natural 
virtues, private as well as social, may in this way be made 
supernatural virtues, and meritorious of everlasting life. 
The Church, instituted for the supernatural end of man, 
and having for her mission the glory of God in the salvation 
of souls, labors constantly to induce us—not to neglect 
the natural virtues, for without them there are, and can be, 
no supernatural virtues, but—to perform them from super- 
natural motives, so as to enable us, in performing them, to 
merit eternal life. This is her great care and solicitude, 
‘for what doth it profit a man it he gain the whole world 
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and lose his own soul,’ or miss the supernatural reward ? 
Yet what we must not forget is, that the grace does not 
add to the natural ability to perform the natural virtues as 
natural virtues ; it only adds the ability to perform them 
from supernatural motives, to render them at the same 
time supernatural virtues, meriting, through the merits of 
Christ who gives us the grace, eternal beatitude. Our 
ability in the natural order, in reference to natural motives 
and ends, is precisely the same with or without infused 
grace. A man cannot without infused grace acquire super- 
natural merit in making a hat or a shoe, but he may 
without that grace make as good a hat or shoe as with it, 
and merit his natural reward for making it.” 

** Yet,” interposed O’Connor, “‘ the Church, by enabling 
us to perform the social and private virtues from supernat- 
ural motives, and promising us a supernatural reward, 
makes us more diligent, more earnest and persevering in per- 
forming them, and thus renders an important service even 
to natural society, and exerts an incalculable influence in 
advancing true civilization. She thus adds to the natural 
motive the supernatural, and to the hope of a natural the 
hope of a supernatural reward, an eternal reward to one 
that can be enjoyed only in this life. The natural mo- 
tives are in most men too weak to secure the natural 
virtues, as all experience proves, and we need the hope of a 
higher than a natural reward to keep us from neglecting or 
violating them. The Church by adding the supernatural 
motive, through grace, strengthens the resolution, confirms 
the purpose, and gives energy and perseverance to the will 
in well-doing. The man will do more for the love of God 
than he will for the love of man, the love of natural society, 
or the love of civilization ; more, when a firm believer, for 
an eternal supernatural reward, than for a temporary nat- 
ural reward. In this sense grace may be said to aid nature 
in obtaining natural ends, by enabling us to obtain them 
for an ulterior supernatural end, and the words of our Lord 
are verified—‘ Seek first the kingdom of God and_ his 
justice, and all these things shall be added unto you.’ We 
are struck with astonishment at the vast services rendered 
by the clergy, secular and regular, to civilization in the 
barbarous ages, that is, from the Conquest of the Western 
Empire to the establishment of feudalism in the eleventh 
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century. There is no period in history when the progress 
of civilization has been greater, or has overcome greater 
obstacles ; yet the progress of civilization was rarely the 
direct end the clergy proposed to themselves. The direct 
object of their love was not natural society, but the Church, 
or God manifest in the flesh. The direct end of their labors 
was not an earthly reward, but the crown of eternal life. 
They were animated by the love of God, by divine charity, 
and they looked only to the heavenly reward, the salvation 
of their own souls and the souls committed to their charge. 
Yet they abounded in all the natural virtues, and devoted 
themselves, for God’s sake, to solacing the evils of their 
times, to the founding of schools, hospitals, institutions for 
the relief of the poor, the suffering, and the captive ; to the 
amelioration of manners, the organization of the State, 
the improvement of legislation, the promotion of learning, 
art, and science, and thus lifted the human race up from 
the depth to which it had fallen, and placed it on the 
high road to a civilization in harmony with the Gospel.” 

“And because they did so, and because without them 
that progress could not have been made,” said Winslow, 
““we say, and say truly, modern civilization is the work of 
the Catholic Church, and as her work, it is rightly called 
Catholic civilization.” 

“It is the work of the Church,” replied Father John, 
“in the sense that it has in great measure resulted from 
her labors for the glory of her Lord in the salvation of souls, 
but not her work in the sense that it was the end she had 
in view, and for which she labored. She advanced natural 
society in laboring for the supernatural. She had the same 
mission then as now, and worked to the same end and in 
the same way that she now works. Yet we must distinguish 
in modern civilization that which was developed and ma- 
tured under her fostering care during the period from the 
beginning of the sixth “century to the end of the tenth, 
from that which has been retained from Greco-Roman 
civilization, or which has been since resuscitated, and is 
now generally meant by the term civilization.” 

“The Church also aids civilization in a less indirect 
way,” added Diefenbach, “ by laboring always to secure 
her own freedom and independence. The Church is indeed 
a spiritual kingdom, and established solely with reference 
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to the glory of God in the salvation of souls ; but she is a 
spiritual kingdom set up on the earth, and though operating 
for eternity alone, nevertheless operates in space ahd time. 
It is necessary to the successful prosecution of her divine 
mission on the earth that she be free to act in all her in- 
tegrity according to her own divine constitution and laws. 
Although she has received no authority to impose her faith 
and discipline by force on unbelievers, she has, as inherent 
in her essential constitution, like any other kingdom that 
legitimately exists, the right of self-defence, and therefore, 
when necessary, to employ force if she has it at her command, 
to repel violence, and to protect her own freedom and inde- 
pendence. In asserting and defending her own freedom and 
independence as the Church of God she necessarily asserts 
and defends religious liberty, the freedom of conscience, with- 
out which there is and can be no civil or political liberty, no 
government of law, and therefore no civilization. The 
Church, under the Germanic system, had to deal with rude 
manners, violent passions, and lawless and headstrong in- 
dividuals ; but she was recognized by the civil and political 
order as an institution independent of the State, resting on 
a basis of her own, and deriving her rights and powers from 
God through her own spiritual constitution, not through 
the concessions, charters, or edicts of temporal government. 
The State did not originate her freedom and independence, 
or even establish her as the religion of the land ; it recog- 
nized her freedom, her independence, her authority as the 
Church of God, and its own obligation to obey her as 
such, and to protect and defend her in all her divine rights 
and powers from all external violence. She was a free in- 
dependent corporation in the Germanic society, and held as 
other corporations by a title anterior and superior to the 
State. To attack her liberty was to attack the whole 
constitution of the Germanic society, and the liberties of all 
corporations, all institutions, all distinct and independent 
bodies, cities, towns, principalities, dukedoms, or counties, 
and with them the liberties of the people. Hence in de- 
fending herself as she did against the German Kaisers, who 
sought to revive imperial Rome, she necessarily became the 
defender of political and civil liberty, and the grand sup- 
porter of the necessary conditions of all genuine civilization.” 

“* Just asin defending her own freedom and independence 
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in this country,” added Father John, “she must neces- 
sarily defend the freedom and independence, or the rights 
of the citizen, what we call the Rights of Man. Under the 
Germanic system the Church was free as an institution, or 
as a body not created, but recognized and protected by the 
State, or supreme temporal power. That was then the 
condition of all freedom. The people then were free as 
bodies, corporations, guilds, or estates, not as isolated indi- 
viduals. This feature of the Germanic system is not re- 
tained in our American system ; we have reversed it, and 
now defend the rights of corporations and institutions as 
the rights of the citizen, the individual, the man. The 
Church is not known as a corporation or institution to our 
constitution and laws, and is free and entitled to freedom 
and protection under them only as a citizen, that is to say, 
only in the right of the citizen or the man to freedom and 
protection. That this is a change for the better or the 
worse may or may not be true. On that point men may 
honestly differ, but it certainly has introduced a better con- 
dition than that in which the Church existed in imperial 
Rome, even after the Emperors became Christian, and far 
better than that she is now in under France or Austria. 
Whether for the better or for the worse, the change has 
been effected, is a fait accompli, and we must accept it. 
We can now defend the freedom of the Church before the 
civil tribunals only in defending it as the right of the 
citizen, and therefore only in defending the freedom of 
conscience of the individual, and all the rights our system 
acknowledges the citizen holds, not from civil society, but 
anterior to it, from his own manhood, or from God as the 
common Father of all. Catholics here must defend the 
peculiar American liberty as the very condition of defending 
before the law the freedom and independence of the Church 
as a spiritual kingdom or the kingdom of God, for here we 
can defend the rights of God only as the rights of man.” 

* And that,” answered O’Connor, “is a full answer to 
those non-Catholic Americans who are, or affect to be, 
afraid that the Church, if she prevailed here, would require 
her children to destroy the American republic, and introduce 
a despotic civil rule. It is not to be supposed that the 
Church is bent on suicide, or that she can require or per- 
mit her children to destroy the only basis and safeguard of 
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her own freedom that she has or can have in the Union, 
and to establish despotism, her worst enemy, of which 
Catholics would be the first victims. Individual Catholics, 
trained under asystem where their religion is used to adorn 
the Court, to swell the pomp of royalty, and is allowed the 
chief place in processions and the post of honor on gala 
days, may not much relish our republican simplicity, and 
may even regret the lack of court patronage ; from old habits 
they may think there is a natural association between the 
throne and the altar; but this belongs to them as Euro- 
peans, not as Catholics, and the Church herself knows that 
she has had comparatively little to suffer from the people, 
and that her worst enemies have always been despotic 
princes, especially when they claim to be her friends and 
protectors. The interests of the Church are here united 
with the interests of the citizen, and the rights of each are, 
in relation to the civil order, so intimately connected, that 
you cannot assert and defend the rights of the one without 
asserting and defending the rights of the other. There can be 
no clashing here between the Catholic as such, and the non- 
Catholic American, on the subject of liberty, or between the 
believer and the unbeliever. The unbeliever defends our civil 
order from natural motives, from love of natural society and 
natural justice, if you will; the believer does it from the 
same motives, and also for the sake of defending the freedom 
and independence of his Church.” 


ConveErRsATION VIII. 


‘““T do not blame Mr. Diefenbach for his high estimate 
of the Germanic system,” said De Bonneville ; “ but he 
should not forget that the Germans, when they first came 
in contact with the Romans, were an uncivilized people, 
barbarians, very much like your North American Indians, 
to whom the learned and judicious Guizot compares 
them. What little civilization they had at the epoch 
of the Conquest they had derived from imperial Rome, in 
whose armies they had served from the time of Julius 
Cesar, and from the efforts the Romans had made for two 
hundred and fifty years to civilize those who remained in 
their native forests. In conquering the Empire they did 
not, with all deference to Father John, introduce a new 
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order of civilization, but broke up the existing order, and 
planted barbarism on its ruins. The struggle from the 
Christian era down has, if you will, been a struggle between 
Rome and Germany, but it has been at the same time a 
struggle between civilization and barbarism... Before the 
Conquest Rome sought to impose civilization on the Ger- 
mans. Since the Conquest the struggle has been to pre- 
serve the wrecks of the old civilized world, or such portions 
of it as had been retained by the Church and the Roman 
populations of Gaul and Italy ; or on the one hand to restore 
and advance civilization broken down by the German Con- 
quest, and on the other to preserve and spread Germanic 
barbarism. In this work of reconstituting a civilized 
Europe the Church has undoubtedly taken the lead, 
through her Popes, her clergy, and her religious and mili- 
tary orders. To no one man is more to be attributed than 
to St. Benedict, a Roman nobleman, and the legislator of 
the Monastic Orders of the West. The great centres of 
revived civilization have been not only recently admitted 
into the civilized family in Germany, but in the so-called 
Latin nations, where the conquest had been the least com- 
plete, and the most of the ancient order had been retained. 
They have been in Italy, Southern Gaul, and Spain. These 
nations retained a large Roman population, much of the 
language, the manners, the customs, the literature, and 
the institutions of the Roman world, and have been, as all 
the world knows, the leading nations in recivilizing Europe.” 

“Mr. de Bonneville should not forget, when speaking 
of the recivilization of Europe, my native country,” said 
O'Connor. “Ireland had escaped both the Roman and 
the Germanic conquests, and in the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies stood at the head of the civilized world. It was her 
scholars and her pious and heroic missionaries that restored 
religion and learning in Gaul, and even in Italy, and no 
one, When he names St. Benedict, should forget to name 
St. Columbanus, St. Gall, and the colonies of monks they 
led with them, or which followed them from Ireland, where 
young men from England and all parts of the Continent 
flocked to receive their education in the celebrated Irish 
schools, and to share the generous hospitality of the Irish 
people.” 

“T neither forget nor wish to underrate the services of 
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the Irish monks in the sixth and seventh centuries to the 
Gallo-Roman population of the Continent,” answered De 
Bonneville. ‘ An Irish monk founded, I believe, the mon- 
astery of Luxeu in France, St. Gall in Switzerland, and 
Bobbio in Italy, but the influence of the Irish missionaries 
was very slight on the Germanic population, and they en- 
tirely failed in their efforts to introduce Christianity into 
Germany itself. The Apostle of Germany was, I believe, 
the Anglo-Saxon Winifred, whose name the Pope changed 
to that of Boniface. But be this as it may, the learning 
that was cultivated in Ireland during the centuries named, 
and which the Irish monks and scholars carried with them 
to the Continent, was Roman learning, learning which 
had been received from Rome through Gaul with St. 
Patrick and the Christian religion. I know nothing, and I 
can say nothing, of the learning, the arts, the sciences, the 
laws, the polity, the civilization of the Irish prior to their 
conversion to Christianity in the fourth or fifth century of 
our era ; I only say that what they gave to Italy and Gaul 
in the sixth and seventh centuries was what they had pre- 
viously received from them, and which undeniably pertained 
to the Roman order, This forms then no exception to my 
position that modern Europe has been recivilized, not by 
Germany, but by Old Rome and the Church, and those 
nations which have the most firmly adhered to the Church 
and retained the most of Roman civilization, or that have 
been the least Germanized, have been, and are foremost in 
civilizing as in Christianizing the world.” 

“There is undoubtedly truth in what Mr. de Bonne- 
ville says,” remarked O’Connor, “and his view is certainly 
that which has been generally entertained. What we call 
civilization to-day is certainly the Graeco-Roman civilization 
retained or resuscitated. Taking the Greeco-Roman civili- 
zatjon as the standard, and calling all that differs from it 
barbarism, we must of course measure the progress of civil- 
ization in the modern world by the progress that has been 
made in the revival of Graeco-Romanism, or classical an- 
tiquity and the Roman imperial polity and jurisprudence. 
Scholars, whether Churchmen or laymen, educated at first 
in the Imperial schools, which were never entirely broken 
up till supplanted by the modern universities, and imbued 
with Greek and Roman letters, have very naturally iden- 
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tified all civilization with the Roman order, and counted as 
barbarous whatever does not harmonize with it. You see 
this in Dante, in Petrarca, in Tiraboschi, in Muratori, as 
well as in Arnoldo da Brescia, Rienzi, Machiavelli, and 
Erasmus. Learning, letters, scholarship, has always in all 
Europe, since, as before the Conquest, been Graeco-Roman. 
If by civilization we mean specially literature, art, liberal 
culture, refined taste, and polished manners, we must con- 
cede that all modern civilization is Graeco-Roman, and 
that the Germans, save so far as civilized by the Romans, 
were a barbarous people, barbarians as the Romans termed 
them, as all history terms them, and as they indeed termed 
themselves, accepting in their laws and language the dis- 
tinction of Roman and barbarian.” 

‘There is no pretence,” replied Diefenbach, “ that the 
Germans, when they first came in contact with the Roman 
Empire, were a highly civilized people in the sense in which 
we use or in which the Romans themselves used the term. 
They were not a lettered people, and when compared to 
the Romans, refined and corrupted by their Greek slaves, 
become their masters and teachers, they were an unpolished 
people, and rude in their speech and in their manners. 
But they were less cruel, less inhuman, and less absurdly 
superstitious than pagan Rome had always been, and con- 
tinued to be to the last moment of her existence. The 
whole history of pagan Rome gives countenance to the old 
fable that her founder was suckled by a she-wolf, for her 
wolfish were always her most prominent qualities. As 
for literature, for art, science, philosophy, liberal cul- 
ture, the Romans themselves, till after their conquest of 
Greece, were as deficient as their own German conquerors. 
What Rome had of these she borrowed from the Greeks, 
themselves a Germanic people, a branch of the great Ger- 
manic or Aryan family, corrupted by Egypt, Pheenicia, 
and the East, and by mixture with the old Pelasgic stock. 
I call the Germans who conquered Rome a civilized people, 
because they had a civil polity, laws, religion, manners and 
customs, a fixed and regular political and religious order, 
which their language, traditions, mythology, legends, and 
popular poetry prove they had brought with them from 
their original seat in upper Asia.” 

“ We must distinguish among the Germans,” remarked 
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Father John, “three classes: 1. Those who entered the 
Roman armies and served under the Imperial eagles ; 
2. Among those who remained at home, the nomadic and 
predatory bands, reappearing in our frontiersmen and fili- 
busters ; and 3. The sedentary population living in towns, 
villages, and hamlets, pursuing agriculture, trade, and the 
mechanic arts. The first class to a great extent adopted 
Roman ideas and manners, learned the Roman arts and 
sciences, cultivated Roman literature, and not unfrequently 
rose to senatorial, and even consular dignity, under the 
Empire. The second class uniting with their nation in 
war, and forming not seldom the most effective part of its 
troops, were, no doubt, an irregular lawless set, as are our 
own filibusters, and went where, and did very much as, they 
pleased. But the third class, the great body of the German 
people, with a high spirit of freedom and an indomitable 
love of independence, lived under a regular civil polity, and 
the empire of religion and law. Undoubtedly their civil 
order, as their literature and science, was less developed 
than that of the Romans, but it was a civil order, and 
contained the elements or germs of a civilization far 
superior to the Roman under the Cvesars, whatever it was 
under the Republic, and far more in harmony with the 
rights of man and the freedom and independence of the 
Church.” 

““The Romans themselves, as the Greeks, sprang from 
a Germanic stock,” remarked Diefenbach, “and found 
their way to Italy from Media southwardly, through Asia 
Minor, as the Germans found their way to Europe from 
upper Persia to the north of the Black Sea, and spread 
themselves from the Palus Meotis and Thracia, through 
Dacia and up the valley of the Danube, tothe ocean. But 
by their relations with Africa and the East the Romans 
lost much of their original Germanic character before the 
end cf the Republic, and became corrupt, weak, effeminate, 
cunning, crafty, subtle, lying, and unchaste under the 
Imperial despotism. They had long recruited their ar- 
mies from the Germanic tribes, and even the legicns with 
which Julius Caesar conquered Rome and defeated Pom- 
pey at Pharsalia were Germans, recruited from Germanic 
Gaul. At the epoch of the Conquest there is no doubt 
the Germans were superior to the Romans in nearly all the 
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virtues that pertain to the natural order. They were for 
the most part, no doubt, pagans or Arians, but they were 
braver, more manly, more chaste, more truthful, and pos- 
sessed a higher sense of honor and integrity than the con- 
temporary Romans, or inhabitants of the Empire. Hence 
the term Barbarian, applied to thém, was a term of 
honor, while that of Roman was intended, and felt to 
be, a term of reproach, expressive of all that is low, 
cunning, lying, mean, base, and cowardly. The Franks, 
from whom the French derive their name, had, according 
to Salvian, the reputation of being liars, and would seem 
to have been the fiercest, the cruellest, and the least tract- 
able of all the German invaders of the Empire, but the 
more advanced and far-seeing of the ecclesiastical writers of 
the times predicted that the Germans would prove to be a 
people superior to the Romans, and regarded their conquest 
of the Empire, though a terrible evil “for. the moment, as 
likely to be a great benefit to religion and society. You 
meet every now and then, in spite of their patriotism and 
their Roman sympathies, the conviction flashing out that 
the Conquest was a providential work, and designed in 
mercy to the human race. Impartial history contiris their 
predictions and their hopes.” 

“ That the Germans were not a wholly uncivilized people, 
even in our modern or the Roman sense of the term,” said 
O’Connor, ‘‘ may I think be inferred from the success with 
which they maintained the struggle with the Roman em- 
pire for nearly five hundred years. For two hundred and 
fifty years Imperial Rome exerted all her power to impose 
her civilization on the Germans without success, She 
penetrated their country with her armies indeed, though 
not without occasional disasters, and established her posts 
on the Rhine, the Danube, and the Elbe. Trajan carried 
away Dacia, drove the inhabitants beyond the Carpathian 
mountains, and planted the depopulated territory with a 
military colony, composed, it is said, principally of Gauls 
and Italians, the ancestors of the present Roumans, 
or inhabitants of the Danubian Principalities, But the 
emperors were never able to subdue the German spirit, or 
to Romanize Germania as they had Romanized Celtic Gaul, 
and Iberian and Celtiberian Spain. Rome has left no trace of 
her language, of her laws, her manners, and her customs with 
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the Germans, except of such as have been introduced since 
the Conquest. This shows that the Roman civilization never 
conquered or subdued theGerman. After centuries of vain 
efforts to impose the pagan civilization of Rome on the 
Germans, Germanic patience was exhausted, the Germanic 
spirit was thoroughly aroused, and provoked to make 
reprisals on the Empire. The Germans retort the attack, 
and commence offensive operations, and after a struggle 
continued with alternate successes and defeats for two 
hundred years or more, they obtain a complete victory, and 
put an end to the W estern Empire, in the year of our era 
476 or 479, when Odoacer the Goth compels its last em- 
peror, Augustulus, the imbecile son of Orestes the Pan- 
nonian, to resign the purple and sue for mercy. This result 
might, and would have been effected more than a hundred 
years earlier, if the Germans themselves had not, while 
they invaded, also sustained the Empire. The soldiers 
with whom Aétius defeated Attila were for the most 
part Germans, and Alaric would have defended instead of 
taking and sacking the city of Rome, if Roman pride and 
Roman perfidy, as well as Roman cowardice and meanness, 
had not disgusted him, and justified his vengeance. Nowa 
people who could resist the efforts of the Roman emperors 
when Rome was as yet in the pride of her strength, to sub- 
due them and to bring them under their yoke, who could 
not only successfully resist, but retain sufficient strength to 
make reprisals, and in turn invade, conquer, and subdue 
the most renowned civilized empire in the world, whose 
very ruins fill us with awe, could not have been an uncivil- 
ized people like the Indian tribes of North America. 
Barbarism can never successfully resist and subdue civili- 
zation ; it may be violent, but its violence is that of weak- 
ness, not of strength. Barbarism is weakness, civilization 
is strength, and the conquering people, other things being 
equal, has always a higher, a more living civilization, even 
if less refined, than that of the conquered. When a civil- 
ized people meet a barbarous people, as when well-disci- 
plined and well-appointed regular troops meet an irregular 
and undisciplined horde, it is sure, finally, whatever checks 
it may momentarily undergo, to come off victorious.” 
“That is,” said Father John, “ supposing the civilized 
people to be a living people, and their civilization a living 
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civilization. A civilization may have become old and de- 
crepit, and succumb before a people less civilized, but 
possessing more rude vigor and more manly courage. Yet 
in reality a civilization that has grown old and decrepit has 
lapsed into barbarism, and ceased to be civilization, for 
barbarism always results from the loss of civilization. The 
Romans excelled the Germans in letters, in art, in science, 
in culture, in discipline, in classical refinement ; ; but they 
were inferior to them in that civilization which gives and 
secures freedom, personal bravery and activity, high daring, 
noble resolve, and real energy of character, and these are 
the qualities which ensure, as they deserve, victory. I do 
not, however, go so far as some of my Teutonic friends in 
asserting the early civilization of the Germans. They were 
civilized before the Conquest, in the sense that they had as 
yet unexhausted the elements of a rich and vigorous civil 
polity superior even to that of the Romans under the Cvesars, 
especially after Diocletian had reorganized the Empire and 
made it a pure despotism. The Germans—I include under 
the term all the Teutonic tribes or nations who took part 
in the invasion and conquest of the Empire, by what- 
ever name they were called—were all virtually the same 
people, the white Scythians of Herodotus, as Cardinal 
Wiseman very properly maintains, and known in history as 
the Asi, the Sagetes, Assagetes, Massagetes, the Geta, 
Guttones, Gottones, Thracians, Teutones, and Goths, and 
were a branch of the great Aryan family that migrated to 
Europe after the Iberian and Celtic migrations, and prob- 
ably before the Slavonic. There were differences among 
them, no doubt, but their language, their civil polity, their 
laws, religion, mythology, manners, and customs, their 
traditions and popular poetry, as well as the testimony of 
the early writers themselves, prove very satisfactorily that 
they were all of the same family, and entitled to the same 
generic name. Using the term in this generic sense, the 
Germans, though less cultivated and less lettered than the 
Romans, were at the epoch of the Conquest superior to them 
in their moral and physical qualities, in simplicity and 
purity of manners, in manliness, frankness, courage, and 
strength and energy of character, and deserved to be held 
up, as Tacitus holds them up, in contrast with them. If 
success was due to the most deserving, they rightfully suc- 
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ceeded in their warfare against the corrupt and degenerate 
Romans under the Empire. But what I contrast with the 
Roman civilization is not the Germanic civilization, as the 
Germanic family had retained it in their migrations from 
Asia, or possessed it when their relations with the Romans 
commenced, but as I find it developed after the Conquest 
in connection with the Christian ‘religion, under the foster- 
ing care of the Church, whose missionaries had assimilated 
all. that was worth retaining in the Jewish and Greco- 
Roman civilizations, and which received its most complete 
and vigorous organization under Charlemagne, elevated by 
Pope St. Leo IIL., in the year 800, to the Imperial dignity, 
and constituted the protector and defender of the Holy 
Roman Church and the Ecclesiastical States.” 

“That act of the Pope, reviving the Western Empire 
and crowning Charlemagne its Emperor, with the intention 
of making him the vassal of the Holy See,” said De Bonne- 
ville, “‘was the source of incalculable evils to Europe, 
and led to the long struggle for supremacy between 
the Pope and the Emperors in the Middle Age. The 
Pope, charmed with the piety of the French king, and 
grateful for the services he had just rendered him in deliv- 
ering him from his turbulent temporal subjects, who had 
risen against him, put out his eyes, and cut out his tongue, 
which a miracle restored, in a fit of enthusiasm created 
him Emperor of Rome, and laid the train for the terrible 
disasters which followed, when the Empire passed from 
the French to the Germans.” 

“Mr. de Bonneville is out in his history,” said Diefen- 
bach. ‘Though Charlemagne reigned over what is now 
France, he was no French king, but a pure German, as 
were all the Franks, The kingdom of France begins only 
with what the French call their third race of kings, the 
Capetians, really their first race. Prior to the accession of 
Hugh Capet, Duke of France, there was no French king- 
dom, no French people in the modern sense of the term. 
The Francia of an earlier date was German, and a remi- 
niscence of it remains in the modern name of Franconia. 
The principal part of the glory the French claim for ser- 
vices rendered to the Holy See, is not theirs, and is made 
to appear theirs only by confounding the Franks with the 
French. They usurp for the French the glory that belongs 
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of right to the Germans. The Franks were a German na- 
tion, and, it is said, were distinguished from the other Ger- 
man nations by being great liars, the only distinction which 
French historians seem to have inherited from them. Of 
all modern nations the French have done the most to per- 
vert history, and the least for its truth. They are a hybrid 
of the Franks who invaded the Empire, and the old Gallo- 
Roman population. They retain no little of their old Gallo- 
Roman character, and better than any other Western peo- 
ple, the vices of the Lower Empire. What of glory the 
French are entitled to, they owe to their Germanic ele- 
ments. The French nobility, the French chivalry, are 
Germanic, derived either through the Franks or the Nor- 
mans. French meanness, littleness, astuteness, cruelty, 
ferocity, and licentiousness, exhibited on so gigantic a scale 
in their foreign and civil wars, are due to Gallo-Roman 
traditions and nurture, and have been inherited or resusci- 
tated from the Romans of the Lower Empire.” 

“Mr. Diefenbach suffers his national prejudices to 
push him to injustice to the French,” interposed Father 
John. ‘The French are a great and noble nation, and 
with all their faults deserve to be spoken of with love and 
respect. The old Gallic population, especially in those 
provinces where they had not, as in Brittany for instance, 
become thoroughly ‘Romanized, are as high- toned, as chiv- 
alric, and as virtuous as the population of any other coun- 
try in the world. I dislike the present Imperial régime, 
and the despotic tendencies of French politics, but the 
French people are as enlightened, brave, virtuous, and 
freedom-loving as any other. I own, however, the French 
historians are wrong in calling the ’ Carlovingians French 
sovereigns, and this has been well proved by Augustine 
Thierry, himself a Frenchman, in his Lettres sur UHis- 
toire de France. We might with even more truth call 
the Angles and Saxons Enelish.” 

“Thierry was a Frenchman, no doubt,” replied Diefen- 
bach, “ but he claimed to have been descended from Thier- 
ry, a Frankish king, and believing himself of Frankish 
origin, he was not unwilling to do justice to his German 
ancestors. But this remains true, that the Franks in the 
time of Charles Martel, Pepin, and Charlemagne, were 
not French. They were Germans, spoke the German 
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language, and remained Germans as long as the Carlovin- 
gians reigned. It was only as the Carlovingians became 
exhausted, and the Gallo-Roman population revived, that 
the Franks sank to Frenchmen. Yet it is not against the 
Roman or Celtic, Aquitanian or Iberian, blood, I speak. 
It is not the race that is in fault, for all are of the same 
original stock ; but the iufluence of Imperial Rome. Wher- 
ever I find traces of the corrupt and effete Greco-Roman 
civilization under the later Empire, I find matter to con- 
demn. The French civilization differs from the German 
in the single respect that it mingles with its Germanic ele- 
ments a much larger infusion of Imperial Rome. To a cer- 
tain extent Rome always survived in Gaul, and still survives 
in France, and therefore it is the French are to a great ex- 
tent prone either to Imperialism or Jacobinism, always 
wedded to absolutism, either in the monarchical or the dem- 
ocratic form.” 

“Celt as I am,” said O’Connor, “ I naturally sympa- 
thize with the French and Romans, whom I have considered 
of Celtic origin, and from whom I have received my faith 
and my learning, rather than with the Germans; but it 
cannot be denied that the Frankish sovereigns, who in the 
eighth and ninth centuries did so much to defend the Holy 
See, to protect the temporal sovereignty of the Popes, to 
check the advance of the Saracens, and in the conquest of 
the Pagan Saxons to save Christendom itself, were Ger- 
mans, and not French as we now understand the term ; 
and the glory, which is great and imperishable, belongs to 
Germany, and not to France. Suwm cuique.” 

“Mr, de Bonneville is wrong again,” said Diefenbach, 
“in alleging that Pope St. Leo IIL. revived the Roman 
Empire in the West, and crowned Charlemagne, who was 
King of the Franks and Lombards, and Patrician of Rome, 
its Emperor. The Holy Pontiff did nothing of the sort, 
and the Western Roman Empire, which ended with Au- 
gustulus, was never revived by St. Leo or by any of his legit- 
imate successors in the Papacy. Charlemagne was never 
emperor of the Franks, of the Germans, of France, of 
Germany, or of any other country, or any other people. His 
estates were never during his life erected into an empire, 
either by the Pope or by himself, and rarely, if ever, were 
they called an empire during the Carlovingian dynasty. 
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When Napoleon I. dreamed of reconstituting what he held 
to be the Frankish Empire, composed of France as the rul- 
ing nation, Spain, Italy, Germany, &c., as vassal kingdoms, 
or when he called himself the successor of Charlemagne, 
he only proved his ambition and his ignorance of history. 
He committed as gross a blunder as did Barbarossa when 
he called himself the ninety-sixth successor of Augustus 
and alleged that the Empire had been transferred from the 
Romans to the Germans. The Ghibellines have always been 
sad historians, though men of rare invention, and I can hard- 
ly explain how it is that the English, who are naturally 
Guelfs, generally confide in their statements, The Popes, 
attacked by the Lombards and the Iconoclastic Greeks, 
and conspired against by the disaffected among their own 
temporal subjects, called to their protection and assistance 
the Frankish kings, and in order to save their own temporal 
sovereignty, and yet give the Frankish monarch a legal 
right to exercise authority i in the Papal States, created the 
office of Patrician, and conferred it on Pepin, and subse- 
quently on Charlemagne. It was an office in the Papal 
States and under the Papal sovereignty, as much so as is 
at present the office of Governor of Rome or of Bologna. 
St. Leo III. having been attacked by a portion of his own 
subjects, made his escape to Charlemagne, and called upon 
him to come and aid him to restore tranquillity in his 
States, and to punish the criminals. Charlemagne, as was 
his duty as Patrician of Rome, complied, and marched an 
army into Italy, restored the Pope to his temporal sover- 
eignty, punished the criminals, and reéstablished peace. The 
Pope, in gratitude for his services, surprised him by crown- 
ing him Emperor, that is, simply raising him from the Pa- 
trician to the imperial dignity, and associating him under 
the imperial title with himself in the exercise of temporal 
authority in the Papal States, He did not confer on him 
any new power, he did not declare him Emperor of the 
Roman Empire of the West, nor erect his estates into an 
empire, far less did he raise him to the sovereignty of 
tome and the Papal States, for he must, as the condition 
of receiving the crown, swear to protect, and defend the 
Pope in his penn sovereignty.” 

“Tn the fact that the imperial dignity was conferred on 
the Patrician who held his authority trom the Pope, and 
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carried with it powers under the Pope in the Papal States, 
as well as duties to the Roman Church and the special 
people of St. Peter, we see the reason,” said O’Connor, 
““why the right to elect and crown the Emperor belonged 
to the Pope. The right did not belong, nor was it pre- 
tended that it belonged, to the Pope, precisely as spiritual 
head of the Church, but it was a prerogative of his tempo- 
ral sovereignty in his own principality, and was in principle 
nothing more than the ordinary right of the sovereign to 
appoint the officers of his government.” 

“The struggle commenced,” said Father John, “ only 
when the emperors wished to assume the position and ex- 
ercise the authority of the Roman Ceesars, when they for- 
got that by virtue of the imperial dignity, they were not 

reated sovereigns of Rome, but protectors, defenders, and 
alien of the Pope in his own temporal sovereignty, and 
wished to make the Pope the temporal subject of “the Ger- 
man Kaiser, as he had been of the Roman Emperors, as 
Napoleon I. pretended to have made him, and as Napoleon 
III. is trying to make him, a subject of the emperor of the 
French. This, since the German emperors claimed not 
only the civil, but even the pontifical power of the old Roman 
Cesars, would not only have destroyed the temporal sov- 
ereignty of the Pope, but would have subjected the Church 
to the State, the spiritual to the temporal, and annihilated 
all religious freedom and independence. The Popes could 
not abandon their right to elect and crown the emperor 
without neglecting their manifest duty not only as tempo- 
ral sovereigns, but as the spiritual head of the Church and 
guardian of the rights and interests of religion. But let 
us return to the point we were discussing. The Germanic 
system I admire and contrast with the Roman, is not pre- 
cisely the Germanic system as it prevailed among the Ger- 
mans before their intercourse with Rome, but as it was 
developed after the Conquest, primarily among the Franks, 
and as it prevailed in Western Europe till the establish- 
ment of feudalism in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
I do not pretend that this system, even as thus developed, 
was perfect, or that it secured all the advantages of both 
order and liberty. I see in it many defects ; but in its gen- 
eral principles, and in its leading features, it belonged to the 
highest and most desirable order of civilization. What | 
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most admire in it is its federal character, and the absence 
of centralism. It eschewed that logical unity and sim- 
plicity which characterizes alike Roman Imperialism and 
modern Democracy. All simple governments, flowing from 
a single principle, are absolute governments, and therefore 
despotic, hostile to all freedom. The Germans, though 
they had unity of origin, spirit, traditions, &c., were never 
a single political people organized under a single chief, or 
one and the same civil polity. The estates of Charlemagne 
were never constituted into a single state, kingdom, or 
empire, like modern Spain or France, or like what the 
present excellent Emperor of Austria is attempting to 
make of his estates, induced, no doubt, by the Bureaucra- 
cte, which interferes hardly less with ‘the freedom of the 
sovereign than with the freedom of the subject, and by the 
belief, I presume, that it is necessary to his position in face 
of the great military monarchies of France and Russia. 
After the final defeat of the Pagan Saxons, who made their 
last stand for barbaric Paganism, under their duke, Witi- 
kind, backed by all the Pagan nations of the North and the 
East to the Western limits of China ,—all the nations of 
Europe, from the Lower Danube, south of the C Carpathian 
Mountains and the Vistula, with the exception of the 
Papal States, Southern Italy, the British Isles, and a part 
of Spain, were united under Charlemagne, and formed the 
estates he left to his sons; but they formed a vast con- 
federacy of nations, principalities, dukedoms, counties, free 
cities, under an elective chief, not a single consolidated 
state. The Germanic kingdom was not dissimilar to the 
American confederation or federal union of free, sovereign, 
independent States, and had some resemblance to what had 
several times been attempted among the free cities of Greece 
and Italy. Under the American system the States do not de- 
rive their rights and powers from the Union, but the Union 
derives its rights and powers fromthem. ‘They are anterior 
toit, and remain independent and sovereign within their own 
limits under it. They elect the F ederal Congress and the 
Federal Executive. It was the same, in principle, under 
the Caroline Constitution, only under it the Federal Chief, 
if I may so term him, was not a simple citizen of one of the 
States as under the American Constitution, but the king, 
hereditary or elective, of one, and that usually the most 
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powerful and preponderating State of the confederation. 
This was a defect in the system, and, though unavoidable, 
finally proved fatal to it.” 

“Tt is easy to see,” continued Father John, “the dif- 

ference between this system and that of the Roman Ceesars. 
Under the imperial system the provinces were governed as 
conquered or subjugated provinces, and the original local 
rights of the towns or municipalities were converted into 
the duty of paying or collecting taxes, and supplying the 
Roman fise. What under the republic were local or muni- 
cipal privileges, became under the empire an intolerable 
burden, which the decurions would frequently have will- 
ingly exchanged for slavery, if an imperial edict had not 
come to prohibit any freeman from making himself a slave, 
and compelling him to remain free for the benefit of the 
treasury, or to support the luxury of the court and its para- 
sites. The land through the entire empire was held to 
belong to the emperor, and to be only leased to its occu- 
piers, —the seminal principle, I take it, of feudalism, modi- 
fied by the action of the Germanic sy stem, All power was 
concentrated in the State, and was held to emanate from 
Ceesar, the fountain of justice, right, authority,—on earth 
what God is in heaven. The Caroline or Germanic system, 
left to each member of the federation its autonomy, its 
local sovereignty, its laws, its rights,-its powers, its lan- 
guage, its usages, its manners and customs. It left the 
members their original freedom and independence, and 
recognized in them rights which must be respected by each 
and by all. The same principle was extended to the 
Church as a spiritual kingdom, and hence her freedom and 
independence entered into the public law, and were recog- 
nized avd guarantied as public right.” 

“This was true,” said Diefenbach, “only under the 
Careline constitution, or under the Austrasian Franks. It 
was never true, however consonant to the Germanic spirit, 
ideas, and sentiments, of the Neustrian Franks. The Neus- 
trian kings were more than half Romanized, and sought to 
revive or continue Imperial Rome in Gaul, as Theodoric 
did in Italy. The Germanic nations who had invaded the 
empire, and alternately fought for and against the emper- 
ors, imbibed many Roman ideas and affections, aud when- 
ever they attempted to found in the limits of the empire 
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kingdoms of their own, they copied the imperial system. 
Gothic Spain was, perhaps, an exception. We see this 
especially in the Ostrogoths, and after them in the Neus- 
trian Franks, who were seated in Northern, Western, and 
Central Gaul, and who received the Christian religion with 
their king, Clovis, or rather Hlodowig, Ludwig, Louis. 
They not unnaturally inclined to the civilization they found 
associated with their new religion, and with Roman prelates 
in the Church, and Gallo-Romans for ministers of state, 
or counsellors of the sovereign, they could hardly avoid 
tending to Roman imperialism ; and we find, in fact, the 
Merovingian kings putting forth all the exorbitant claims 
of the Caesars, and copying the Byzantine emperors in their 
relations with the Church. Happily these first German 
organizations within the empire, which rivalled the Roman 
in corruption and despotism, proved short-lived, and were 
obliged to give way to the Austrasian Franks, whose rela- 
tions with the empire were of more recent date, who had 
been but slightly Romanized, and who were never severed 
from all connection with their original seats in Germany. 
The Austrasian Franks remained German, and are sub- 
stantially German even to-day. The Neustrians, from 
whom on the German side the French are more imme- 
diately descended, became partially Romanized, and it is 
to this Romanization I attribute the contrast we find to- 
day between the French and the German minds. The 
French mind is the best representative the modern world 
has of the Roman mind under the later emperors.” 

“France is to-day,” added Father John, “ substan- 
tially the Bas Empire, with its refinement, its polish, its 
culture, its corruption, its vices, its despotism, Whether 
imperial or democratic, it must have a centralized govern- 
ment, and is always despotic. It can accept no alternative 
between Ceesarism and Jacobinism, the Empire and the 
Republic one and indivisible. The old Germanic elements 
are eliminated from its soul, at least if we may believe 
the government and its supporters, as well as from its 
constitution, The fact is, France, of all the nations that 
have sprung up from the ruins of the Empire, has remained 
the most Roman, and been the least thoroughly German- 
ized, with perhaps the exception of Southern Italy.” 
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CoNVERSATION IX, 


“ The Caroline Constitution,” said Winslow, “ had one 
grand defect, at least, which hastened its ruin. Its central 
bond was too weak, and there was a constant tendency to 
dissolution. The centrifugal force was too strong for the 
centripetal, and it was only a strong and energetic chief 
that could prevent the union of so many heterogeneous 
elements from being dissolved. Charlemagne is hardly 
laid in his tomb, before the dissolution begins, anda is com- 
pleted under his grandsons, when we see begin to be formed 
distinct nations, and emerging the feudal system, which 
left no trace of European unity, except that of the Papacy.” 

“The German emperors, so much abused by our 
friends, saw this,” said De Bonneville, ‘‘ saw all Europe 
parcelled out among petty feudal lords, each claiming and 
exercising high criminal justice in his own feudal territory, 
and between free cities, each claiming to be sovereign and 
independent in its own limits, ail making war on one another 
as independent sovereigns, and inflicting untold sufferings 
on the poor people, and rendering impossible the restoration 
of civil order and social progress—they saw this, and at- 
tempted by concentrating the royal and imperial power, to 
apply a much needed remedy. They took the side of the 
people against their feudal oppressors ; hence the support the 
people gave them in return, and that, too, in spite of the 
Papal bulls excommunicating and deposing them. The 
Hohenstaufen still live in the popular heart of Germany, 
and hold a far higher place in the memory of the Germans 
than is held by those emperors who always proved them- 
selves obsequious to the slightest Papal behests, and for 
their subserviency were canonized.” 

“The Caroline Constitution was defective,” replied 
Father John, “or else it would not have failed. The 
German Kaisers, as the Gallican Kings, were right in seek- 
ing to redress the evils, and they were many, of feudalism ; 
but they were wrong in attempting to do it by the revival 
of Imperi: ul Rome, and reéstablishing that Imperialism 
which their ancestors had ove rthrown, and which was and 
is repugnant to the proper German spirit. The Popes did 
not oppose them for the good they attempted, or for seeking 
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to repress the anarchy and barbarism fostered by the feudal 
system, but for interfering with the rights of ‘the Church 
and of the Holy See, with the freedom and independence 
of the spiritual authority on the one hand, and the inde- 

pendence of the Pope as temporal sovereign in his own 
States on the other. There is a right and a wrong way of 
doing things ; the princes, whether German, F rench, E ng- 
lish, or Spanish, took the wrong way, as do our modern Jac- 

obins, and the remedy they wonld have introduced that 
way would have proved a greater evil on one side than it 
could have cured on the other. Bad as feudalism was, it was 
not so bad as Roman Imperialism in the fourth and fifth 
centuries ; great as were the evils it inflicted on society, the 
evils of the destruction of the freedom and independence 
of the Church would have been greater. 

“The people,” said O’Connor, “ seldom discriminate in 
their judgment, and the fact that they sympathized with 
the Kaisers in their war against feudalism is no evidence 
that the Popes were wrong in opposing their efforts to re- 
vive Roman Imperialism. The history of Europe will show 
many weak Popes,—weak according to our human modes of 
judging,—and some few whose personal morals were not 
much superior to the average morals of secular sovereigns ; 
but the Popes have always been the first to see and com- 
prehend every new movement and tendency, and we may 
feel, even in matters not of faith, we are on the right side 
when we are on the side espoused or approved by the 
reigning Pontiff. The Pope almost alone saw the tendency 
of the movements commenced by the German sovereigns. 
He saw that it could end only in the resuscitation of Roman 
Ceesarism, and the whole Imperial system which for three 
centuries had proscribed Christianity, and persecuted the 
Christians, and had done religion afterwards a far greater 
disservice by pretending to protect it. Gioberti says the 
Romans were an ieratic, or sacerdotal people from the be- 
ginning, commissioned to spread civilization by conquest ,— 
an ieratic people armed with the sword. Certain it is that 
the emperors succeeded to all the powers claimed by the 
Roman people, and concentrated in themselves the Pa- 
tricial, the Tribunitial, and the Sacerdotal powers, which 
under ‘the Republic had been distributed in different hands, 
and made to operate as checks one upon another. Under 
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the imperial régime they were united in the person of the 
emperor, who was in reality Consul, Senate, Tribune, and 
Pontifex Maximus. He was assumed in P: agan times to be 
a divinity on earth, and divine honors were paid to his 
statues. ‘Traces of this are detected in the court language 
used even after the emperors became Christian, as late as 
the time of Theodosius the Great, who was addressed as 
‘ your divinity,’ ‘ your eternity,’ &c. According to the Im- 
perial theory all power, all right, all justice, as has been ex- 
plained, emanated from the Emperor. This theory runs 
through the whole Theodosian and Justinian codes, and 
was tersely expressed by Ulpian, Quod placuit principi, 
legis habet vigorem. As the Emperor was Pontifex 
Maximus as well as Imperator, supreme in spirituals as 
well as in temporals, the Church as well as the State fell 
within his jurisdiction, and could legally exist and exercise 
her functions in the Empire only by his permission, and 
only so far and so long as it pleased him. The Emperor 

was in every respect the superior of the Pope, and the 
Church, though tolerated, nay, though declared by an Im- 
perial edict to be the religion of the Empire, had and could 
have no freedom, no independence, save at the expense 
of martyrdom, It was the recollection of the pontifical 
character of the Emperor that led, after he became a 
Christian, to his perpetual interference with religious and 
ecclesiastical affairs, and to the greater part of ‘that civil 
legislation respecting religion which is usually alleged as 
proof that the Church opposes religious liberty, and demands 
for religion a civil establishment.” 

“In this claim of the emperors to be the chiefs of re- 
ligion, as well as of the State, we see why under Pagan 
Rome Christianity was proscribed and Christians were per- 
secuted,” added Diefenbach. ‘ The Christian religion was 
opposed to the state religion, and therefore held to be the 
enemy of Cesar, and its profession was punished as a crime 
against the Emperor. Constantine the Great, Pontifex 
Maximus of the Pagan religion, when he professed Chris- 
tianity repealed the edicts of his predecessors against the 
Christians, and granted them liberty to profess C hrist ianity, 
but he lett Paganism the legal religion of the Empire. He 
promulgated an act of toleration, as was afterwards done by 
James If. of England, who, though a Catholic, was the 
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legal head of the state religion, and held to be supreme in 
spirituals as in temporals in his realm. The successors of 
Constantine went farther, made Christianity the state 
religion, and ordered the Pagan sacrifices to cease and the 
temples to be closed, depriving them at the same time of 
their revenues, Whether Pagan or Christian, Catholic or 
Arian, the emperors always claimed the right, if not to 
determine what is or is not Christianity, at least to deter- 
mine what must or must not be the religion of the Empire. 
They never rose to the conception, certainly never adopted 
the conception, of religious liberty, or the full freedom and 
independence of the Church before the State. They pro- 
hibited and persecuted the Church, connived at her exist- 
ence, tolerated her, or they enacted her as a civil law, and 
made the profession of her faith obligatory on their subjects. 
In no case was the Church free. Her rights in the Empire 
were held to be derived from the Emperor, and whatever 
her privileges or possessions, they were held to be the gifts 
of the Imperial liberality, and might be revoked at will. In 
this fact, that the Church was held to have even spiritual 
authority in the Empire only by virtue of the Imperial 
edicts, not by virtue of her own divine constitution, is to be 
found the principal reason why the introduction of Christi- 
anity proved impotent to regenerate the Empire, to save it 
from the vices and corruptions which destroyed its strength, 
and rendered it unable to resist the attacks of the German 
invaders. Her social action was circumscribed by the 
civil authority, and the private virtues of individuals, pre- 
vented by an iron despotism from infusing new life into the 
State, proved, as they must always prove, inadequate to 
the task of arresting the fall of an Empire founded 
on despotic principles, and already on its declivity. This 
theory of Imperial Rome was common to the Empire 
in the East and the West, and continued in force in the 
Greek Empire till it fell before the victorious arms of Ma- 
homet II. It passed from Byzantium into Russia, where 
it was fully and firmly established by Ivan the Terrible. It 
was attempted to be revived by the Merovingians in Gaul, 
and in Germany and Italy by the German Kaisers ; it pre- 
vails now in most of the German courts, is sustained by 
rare ability, astuteness, and dissimulation by the present 
Emperor of the French ; it dominates in Turkey and China, 
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and is imposed on the Elizabethan Church in England and 
Ireland. This system had been suppressed by the Austra- 
sian Franks and the old Germanic Constitution, which re- 
mained in vigor from the seventh century to the eleventh, 
but the later German Emperors, as well as the Kings of 
England, France, and Aragon, attempted to revive it, and 
it was this system, so utterly repugnant to every Christian 
conception, that the Popes, in so far as it affected their own 
temporal sovereignty and the rights of the Church, opposed 
in their long and terrible strugeles with the Franconian, 
and more especially the Hohenstaufen, Kaisers, and the 
temporal power in general during the later Middle Ages. 
For warring against this system they have been so loudly 
and bitterly denounced by Kings and Kaisers, courtiers, 
jurisconsults, heretics, schismatics, and disfrocked monks, 
that even good Catholics have almost feared to defend them, 
and felt that their conduct was to’ be excused, apologized 
for, rather than applauded, although in fact these noble 
Popes devoted themselves, with all the spiritual and tem- 
poral forces at their command, to the defence of the highest 
and dearest interests of religion and society. If in opposing 
this doubly despotic system, which enslaves men’s con- 
sciences as well as their bodies, the Popes deranged royal 
and imperial plans for redressing the evils of feudalism, 
the blame belongs not to them, but to those by whose pride 
and ambition affairs became so complicated that it was im- 
possible to defend the rights of the Papacy and the inde- 
pendence of religion without disturbing, for the time at 
least, plans of civil organization in themselv es not bad.” 

“ But in no country, ” said Winslow, “is this system, 
which I as thoroughly detest as does any member of Our 
Club, carried to greater perfection, or the doctrine of royal 
supremacy more “complete, than in England, where the 
chief of the State is ex officio the recognized chief of 
religion. And yet we are told that England, or Great 
Britain, is the representative in the modern world of the 
old Germanic Constitution of Europe !” 

“But the system,” answered Father John, “ is, and 
always has been decidedly anti-English, and repugnant to 
the genuine spirit of the British Constitution, Only a mi- 
nority of the British people adhere, or ever have adhered, 
to the State Church. The system was favored by the Planta- 
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genets, and imposed by the Welsh Tudors, but it was 
never accepted by the Catholics, who so late as the begin- 
ning of the last century constituted full one-third of the 
population of England and Wales ; it was resisted in the 
seventeenth century by the much misunderstood and mis- 
represented Puritan movement in England and Scotland, 
and has been nobly, almost heroically protested against 
recently by the organization of the Scottish Free ‘Kirk, 
which I regretted to find a writer in The Dublin Review 
condemning ; it is opposed by the Tractarian movement in 
the bosom of the Elizabethan Church itself. The Non-Con- 
formist party daily gathers courage and strength, and the 
admission of Protestant Dissenters, Catholics, even Jews 
to seats in Parliament, proves that the system must ere 
long be abandoned, and that the recognition by the State 
of the equality of all professedly religious bodies before the 
civil law, and the suppression of the Anglican Church as 
a State religion, are only questions of time. The whole 
tendency of English Legislation and of the English mind 
itself is towards true religious liberty, and the assertion 
of the incompetency of the State in Spirituals. Eng- 
land nobly sustains religious liberty in her numerous Colo- 
nies, even in India, and is rapidly approximating it at ° 
home.” 

“T have as an Irishman no reason to like England,” 
said O’Connor, “ and it is asking too much of my country- 
men to ask them to forget the wrongs done to them and 
their religion by Saxon and Protestant England. — Irish- 
men cannot be expected to join in the praise of the deso- 
lator and oppressor of their country, and they would be 
more than human, if they did not desire her humiliation, 
or at least the extinction of the English faction in Ireland. 
Yet I think myself, though mainly through Irish influ- 
ence, the day is not far distant, when the English Govern- 
ment will be permitted, nay, required by the British peo- 
ple to recognize full religious liberty, the full freedom and 
independence of every religious body recognizing the obli- 
gations of natural morality, to legislate for and govern in 
spirituals its own members according to its own “constitu- 
tion, creed, discipline, and canons. “Under such a recog- 
nition the Church would be as free i in the British Empire 
as she ever was under the old Germanic Constitution.” 
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“She will be free and independent,” resumed Father 
John, “in relation to her own members only, but that is 
all the freedom and independence she needs or has ever 
needed. She needs the protection of the laws against the 
external violence of her enemies, but she does not need 
laws to suppress sects and religions hostile to her. She asks 
what she has here, what our “Constitution and laws guar- 
anty her, but I cannot discover that she asks or has ever 
asked any thing more. Here she is as free as she can be, 
and has to suffer only the annoyances and vexations that 
must always be expected from popular bigotry and _prej- 
udice, where the majority of the people are opposed to 
the Catholic religion. I do not pretend that England is 
not full of Anti-Catholic prejudices ; I do not pretend 
that she represents the old Germanic system in all its best 
features ; 1 do not deny that she has suffered and still suf- 
ters terribly from the old Imperial system of Pagan Rome ; 
but I do maintain that she represents the old Germanic 
system far better than I find it represented by any other 
European nation.” 

“TI fear,’ said Diefenbach, “that that is true. The 
Germans are not what they were in the time of Charle- 
magne, or even under the Ottos. Roman Imperialism 
reigns in the courts, and French Jacobinism has made ter- 
rible ravages among the people, yet I am far from despair- 
ing of the Germans in Germany. In nearly all the Ger- 
man States the old German spirit still lives, and reminis- 
cences of German freedom are retained. ‘There is in all 
Germany a strong constitutional party, free from either 
extreme, which needs only proper encouragement to be- 
come predominant. The difficulty is, that at present, 
order in Germany is defended on despotic, and liberty on 
anarchical principles. The German publicists, not con- 
nected with the administration, are book-men, theorizers, 
drawing on their logic and their imagination instead of 
practical knowledge and experience, and therefore al- 
most necessarily favor either Ceesarism or Jacobinism, that 
is, absolutism either under the imperial form or the dem- 
ocratic.” 

“There is another difficulty,” said O’Connor ; “* Germany 
is about equally divided between Catholics and Protestants. 
The North, where Protestantism predominates, is precisely 
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the part of Germany where we find the most of the original 
Germanic character, and where liberty is best understood, 
the most fearlessly asserted, in theory, if not in practice, 
and this turns the Catholic sympathies towards Austria, 
which, though for the most part Catholic, claims to be a 
continuation of the so-called Holy Roman Empire, and 
really inherits its traditions and its policy. Hence springs 
up the conviction, which superficial appearances justify, that 
Protestantism favors liberty and Catholicity favors despot- 
ism. Hence the Catholic shrinks from liberty, and the 
Protestant from Catholicity. Certainly the freest States 
in Christendom are precisely the States in which Catholics 
have the least influence in public affairs, and the most 
despotic are those in which Protestants are in a hopeless 
minority. The fact cannot be denied, and it is not strange 
that the world should infer that there is something more 
than a mere accidental relation between Protestantism and 
civil freedom, and between Catholicity and despotism. 
There are Catholics, as well as Protestants, who infer this, 
and therefore who earnestly oppose all efforts to introduce 
free institutions, and with equal earnestness support the 
claims of absolute government. a 

“The inference, however,” interposed Father John, “‘ is 
false, and rests on a pure sophism. The truth is, “a he 
licity, though not given to introduce liberty, yet needs 
and demands it, in order to be able to labor freely and 
efficiently in her spiritual and divine mission; and Prot- 
estantism demands, not liberty but power, for, as a religion, 
it sustains and spreads itself only by the aid of the civil 
government or by colonization. Protestantism must always 
suffer, as Catholicity must always gain, by an extension 
of liberty combined with order, "Francis Joseph deserves 
credit for the new Concordat ; but even that Concordat, com- 
paratively liberal as it is, is but a poor amends for that 
really liberal constitution for his States which he proclaimed 
shortly after his accession to the throne. If he had put 
that constitution in force substantially as he proclaimed it, 
sustained it, and governed his States in accordance with 
it, as I think he might have done, he would have 
proved that the connection between Protestantism and 
liberty, and Catholicity and despotism is, if it exists at all, 
purely accidental, and would have given us a Catholic State 
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as the modern representative of the old Germanic system, 
or of modern representative and parliamentary government. 
Austria would have thus placed herself in harmony with 
modern ideas, annihilated French Jacobinism, conciliated 
even the Italian Liberals, and taken her position at the 
head of the European world, and the lead in the progress 
of civilization. But her great statesman, Prince Schwartz- 
enberg, unhappily wedded to the system of centralization, 
threw away that liberal constitution, returned, as soon as 
the battle with the rebels was fairly won, to the old Bu- 
reaucratic system, and we have now to confide in Protestant 
England rather than in any Catholic State.” 

“Father John forgets France,” interposed De Bonneville, 
“the eldest daughter of the Church, and really at the head 
of the modern civilized world. Her present Emperor sus- 
tains constitutionalism in Sardinia, he favors the establish- 
ment of free institutions in the Papal States and the rest 
of Italy, and, if I understand his policy, he is evidently 
laboring to revive a Christian and Catholic East,” 

“T do not forget France and her terrible sacrifices for 
liberty,” answered Father John, “or that she contains 
many enlightened and patriotic sons who detest the present 
Imperial régime. I do not even forget or overlook the arts 
and pretences by which Napoleon III. seeks to bamboozle 
both Catholics and Liberals. But he has used universal 
suffrage to establish Ceesarism, und he carries and must 
carry with him, as did his greater uncle, that Imperial 
despotism which lost to the Church the whole East, the 
Greek Empire to civilization, drew Russia into schism, and 
plunged the half of Germany, al] Scandinavia, Holland, Eng- 
land, and Scotland into the Protestant heresy. I want no 
such aid for the Church as he seems likely to give, for he will 
concede her nothing save at the expense of her freedom and 
independence. I speak not lightly of Catholic France. In 
France there is much true faith and earnest piety, and the 
French do more than the Catholics of all other nations put 
together to fill and sustain Catholic Missions, I speak of 
Imperial France, of France as organized under and devoted 
to the will of Napoleon III, and I «say, if the Imperial 
régime does nothing to confirm the prejudices already ex- 
isting against Catholicity, and to eviscerate the manhood 
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of Catholics, it is all that can be expected, and far more 
than. I dare hope.” 

‘So Father John hopes more from heretical England, 
the persecutor of the Church, and the oppressor of Ireland 
and India, than from Catholic France,” said Winslow. 

“More than from Jmperial France, most assuredly,” 
answered Father John. “I hope I do not lose sight of 
the interests of my religion. In matters of faith and 
morals I can make no compromises, and I maintain all the 
rigid intolerance of truth itself in the theological order. No 
man is or can be less disposed to favor the indifferency of 
religions than myself. But the great question we have now 
to settle is nota theological question. It lies in the natural 
order, and is first of all a question as to the reorganization 
of European society, broken up by the conflicts. between 
the Czesarists and the Jacobins. As a Catholic, looking solely 
to the interests of my religion, I wish this reorganization 
to be compatible with its “freedom. What I want, as a 
Catholic, is the freedom and independence of the Chureh ; ; 
and I know of no way, I can discover no way, of gaining 
for her a tolerable security but through free civil and 
political institutions; and for such institutions, since they 
lie in the natural order and are a want of natural society, 
Protestants can labor as earnestly and in as good faith as 
Catholics, although they can do it only for the sake of 
natural society, while Catholics may do it both for the sake 
of natural and of supernatural society. Though I can 
have no communion in sacris with heretics or schismatics, 
I know no reason why I should in matters relating to natu- 
ral society refuse to coéperate with any man I find struggling 
for what I hold to be just and desirable. I regret the 
heresy and schism of Great Britain, but in spite of her 
heresy and schism she is the best friend and most energetic 
supporter I can find in the Old World of that political - and 
civil order, which as a citizen I want for myself, and as a 
Catholic for my Church. Russia is schismatic and auto- 
cratic; Austria and France are to-day both wedded to 
Ceesarism ; Germany is debated between Prussia and Aus- 
tria, between Imperialism and Red Republicanism, or 
losing itself in vague theories and pantheistic dreams ; Spain 
is enfeebled and distracted by her internal struggles ; Por- 
tugal, Belgium, and Sardinia can hardly stand ‘alone, and 
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are little better than mockeries,of free States ; and Italy 
must follow in the wake either of France or of Austria, or 
be divided between them. Where, then, can I look but to 
parliamentary England, who stands almost alone in Europe 
as the earnest defender of civil and religious liberty ? I do 
not make facts; I must take them as I find them, and do 
the best I can with them. If Europe, if the Catholic cause 
even, hath need of England, is it my fault ? or is it a fault 
in me to say so?” 

‘England has always played an important part in the 
European world,” remarked Diefenbach. “ The Germans 
who conquered the Empire, and seated themselves among 
its ruins, were partially converted by the Roman prelates 
and missionaries, although in the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies a very large portion of the Gallo-Roman population 
lapsed into heathenism, from which the missions of the Irish 
monks did much to recoverthem. But these learned and 
excellent monks, zealous and devoted as they were, made 
little progress in converting the Germans, and hardly any 
progress was made in converting the Germans in Germany 
proper till the mission of St. Boniface, the Anglo-Saxon 
Winifred, or till after the conversion of Anglo-Saxon Eng- 
land by the missionaries sent by the Pope, Gregory the 
Great. The Anglo-Saxon missionaries were able to address 
the Germans in their own language, in real German accents, 
and with full sympathy with German life, manners, and 
customs. They could present them Christianity unem- 
barrassed by any association with Roman Imperialism, and 
convert them to Christianity without transforming them 
into Romans of the Lower Empire, and satisfy them that 
they could be Roman Catholics without being subjected to 
the civil order of Pagan Rome. The conversion of Clovis, 
king of the Neustrian Franks, was a great event, and filled 
Rome with great joy, for it gave the Church a Christian 
kingdom in the West to balance the degenerate Greek Em- 
pire in the East ; but the conversion of Ethelbert, king of 
Kent, some years later, when the Neustrian Franks had 
become nearly as base as the Greeks themselves, was a still 
greater event, and filled Rome with a greater joy, for it se- 
cured the conversion of the whole Germanic race. It was, 
in a human point of view, the greatest event that had 
occurred in the Christian world since the conversion of 
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Constantine, and the lapse of England into heresy in the 
sixteenth century was the greatest loss the Church suffered 
even in that era of disasters,” 
“‘ Considering that the causes which alienated so many 
nations from the Holy See are political rather than re- 
ligious,” added Father John, “ the reconciliation of England 
to the Church would be the greatest gain in its probable 
results to the Catholic cause that could now be made, With 
her old Germanic Constitution, modified to meet the ideas 
and wants of modern society, still in vigor, and the sym- 
pathies alike of Catholics and the friends of Liberty enlisted 
on her side, Catholic England would carry with her a moral 
force that would check the progress of Czesarism, heal the 
schism in the European republic, give confidence and 
strength to the party that is struggling to restore, with the 
necessary modifications, the old Germanic order of political 
organization, enable the Germans to reconstruct German 
Unity, recall Russia, who would otherwise be isolated from 
the European family, to submission to the Holy See, and 
enable her Church to labor successfully for the conversion of 
the Asiatic nations remaining in heathenism, and to restore 
the old languishing East to Christian faith and unity. 
The great obstacle to the reorganization of Europe and the 
progress of true liberty, is the unnatural and false posi- 
tion of England in regard to the Papacy, which enables 
the Sovereigns who profess themselves Catholic to use 
the Catholic populations in establishing despotism, Her 
position of hostility to the Papacy, and her persistence in 
carrying with her free and living civilization her puerile 
and lifeless Protestantism, which she never loved, and more 
than half despises, wes aken her influence on the Continent, 
and arm against her the Catholic populations that would 
willingly, joyously accept her civilization, if they could see 
it disengaged from Protestantism, with which it, in fact, 
has no necessary connection. She insists on her Protes- 
tantism, not for any theological reason or conscientious re- 
ligious conviction, but because she has imbibed the false 
notion, in which Catholics have done their best to confirm 
the English people, that there is some necessary conuection 
between it and the civil and political order which makes 
her glory. She falsely imagines that the Pope is the de- 
fender, not the victim, of Casarism, and that she cannot 
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carry out her protest again Pagan, without at the same 
time protesting, with equal earnestness, against Papal 
Rome. But even all Protestant as she is, the Catholic 
States of Europe have need of her, and though she can 
serve them less than she would if Catholic, she can serve 
them more than any professedly Catholic power at the 
present moment to be found. France might serve them more 
and better, and would, if she would heartily and in good 
faith accept the Constitutional and Parliamentary régime, 
and so might Austria, but that is out of the question.” 

** And therefore,” said Diefenbach, “1 can conceive no 
greater blunder than that which is very generally committed 
by English-speaking Catholics, of directing all their artillery 
as well as small arms against Great Britain, and imagining 
that the Catholic cause would gain by effecting her humil- 
iation and the preponderance of Imperial France. We 
should never suffer personal or national wrongs, however 
great, to weigh in the balance against the real "Tatoreats of 
religion. We can safely leave vengeance to the Almighty. 
We should look deeper and farther. It is not, as is too 
often pretended, a matter of indifference to the interests of 
religion what political order obtains, or what order of civil- 
ization is sustained. France, to-day, represents the Lower 
Empire, and Great Britain its German invaders and con- 
querors, and her defeat and the triumph of France would 
be as great a calamity for religion and society as w ould have 
been theirs and the success of the Roman arms.’ 

“Then the victory once won,” added Father John, 
“ Constitutionalism once secure from the attacks of Ceesar- 
ism, the English would moderate their hostility to the 
Papacy, which is and always has been political rather than 
theological, and suffer themselves to be converted, as were 
the Arian and Pagan conquerors of the Roman Empire. 
When Catholics prove false to their trust, God sends them 
the heathen and heretics to scourge them back to their 
duty, to their manliness, and courage. Non-Catholics 
have gained their victories over us because we have suffered 
them to surpass us in the stronger and more energetic nat- 
ural virtues, which deserve and ensure success. It may be 
humiliating to us to need non-Catholics, who have known 
how to preserve free institutions, to help us regain the liber- 
ties we have suffered to be wrested from us ; but it is so to 
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us as men, not to our Church, which has always struggled to 
maintain her own freedom and independence. All the dis- 
pensations of Providence are designed in justice and mercy. 
Victory for the British civilization will not result in making 
the world more heretical, but will help make it more Catho- 
lic, by removing the principal obstacle which now prevents 
the return of the nations to unity. Even the British system 
suffers by being associated with Protestantism. It hath 
need of Catholicity in the English people to save it from 
its own decay, to prevent it from becoming too material, to 
sustain the purity of morals and manners, without which 
liberty becomes license, and provokes a reaction which ends 
only in establishing despotism.” 

“The struggle of the day,” added Diefenbach, “ though 
in its results it will have important bearings on the interests 
of religion, is in the natural order, for the world now insists 
on judging religior, not by its fitness or unfitness to secure 
our supernatural beatitude, but by its direct effect in 
favoring or retarding the progress of one or another order 
of civilization. The war which rages is not a war between 
Papal Rome and schism, or between Catholicity and heresy, 
but, consciously or unconsciously on the part of the belliger- 
ents, between two orders of civilization, between Constitu- 
tionalism and Cesarism—in a word, between liberty and 
despotism. There is no use in multiplying words about it. 
Catholicity is not now, except with a very few old fogies, 
opposed on religious grounds, and men who reject it do so 
for the most part because they believe it wedded to des- 
potism. Let it be once clearly shown, by facts as well as 
theory, that the Popes in their long struggle with the Ger- 
man Kaisers did not war against the Germanic constitution 
of society for the reéstablishment of Roman Imperialism, 
but in its defence, as securing their own rights as temporal 
sovereigns, and the freedom and independence of religion, 
and submitted to Ceesarism only under protest, when they 
were no longer able to carry on the war against it ; and let 
Catholics, wherever they have a free voice, and are free to 
act, prove themselves in word and deed the true, firm, and 
enlightened friends of liberty as well as of order, of the 
rights of the subject as well as of the rights of the sover- 
eign, and the war, however long it may continue, will cease 
to be directed against the Papacy, and the party of liberty at 
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least will respect the Church, and count her freedom and 
independence among the rights they are fighting to secure. 
Through the tendency of Catholics, inherited or revived 
from the Empire, to associate the Graeco-Roman civil- 
ization with their religion as it was associated with it under 
the Roman Empire, the despots have taken advantage of 
us, and placed us and our Church in a false and unnatural 
position, so that the Catholic often finds himself obliged 
either to submit to the despotism his soul hateth, or to 
make common cause with the enemies of his religion and 
his country. Wemust break the unnatural alliance, and 
avoid the snare the despots set for us. It is because I am 
a Catholic, and wish the freedom and independence of re- 
ligion, that I am attached to your American political Con- 
stitution, and that in the struggles going on in the Old 
World my sympathies are with Great Britain rather than 
with France, Austria, or Naples, for liberty is the only 
atmosphere in which my religion herself can breathe freely, 
and liberty for the Church we can secure only by renewing 
the martyr ages, or else by establishing civil and political 
freedom.” 

“Mr. Diefenbach,” said Father John, ‘ need not fear 
that the Church will censure the principle that governs 
him. Pius VII., of glorious memory, proved under the 
First Napoleon, in the most heroic manner, that even the 
Sovereign Pontiff can have the sympathy he expresses, and 
prefer British victory to the success of Imperial France, 
though nominally Catholic. He even owed to British in- 
fluence and British victory his release from a French prison, 
and his restoration to his temporal throne. You will find at 
Rome far less dread of British than of Russian preponder- 
ance, for Great Britain, with all her pride and arrogance, 
carries with her a comparatively free constitution, respect 
for law, and the faith of treaties, from which the Church 
must always gain more than she can lose, while Russia 
continues the Greek Empire, carries Cresarism with her 
wherever she goes, makes all rights and powers emanate 
from the Czar, and subjects the spiritual to the temporal 
authority. 

** | know very well,” continued Father John, “ that the 
attempt to revive Constitutionalism in Spain, Portugal, 
Sardinia, or countries where the Church has been imposed 
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by the civil law, has been attended with results for the 
moment not favorable to Catholicity ; but this is not owing 
to any incompatibility between the Church and a free 
commonwealth, but to the fact that the Church had long 
been associated in the popular mind with the despotism of 
the State, sought to be displaced by the new constitutional ré- 
gime. Wherever the Church has been enacted and enforced 
as the religion of the State, imposed by the civil authority, 
rather than freely chosen by the people, the first effects of 
political emancipation will be attempts at emancipation 
from the spiritual authority of the Church. The people 
know not at first, and cannot be expected to know, how to 
use their newly recovered freedom. But let not the friends 
of the Church be frightened. After an infidel freak or 
two, very pleasing to Satan, no doubt, the people will re- 
turn to their faith and their religious duties. We must 
aliow nothing of this sort to frighten us back to despotism, 
and induce us, like the children of Israel, when they began 
to experience the privations of the wilderness, to long again 
for the flesh-pots of Egypt. We must stand by liberty, even 
when we are obliged to deplore its excesses, and use our in- 
fluence not to restrict it, but to protect it from abuse. 
“The interests of the Church require that the associa- 
tion in men’s minds of Catholicity and despotism, and of 
Protestantism or infidelity and liberty, should be broken up, 
and broken up it can and will be only when Catholics learn 
that liberty, not despotism, is the element in which their 
religion thrives,’ remarked Father John, in conclusion. 
“The system which obtains in the principal Catholic 
States is suffered by the Church, but she neither desires 
nor approves it. Catholics who are alive in those States 
to the interests of their religion, groan under it, and would 
gladly throw it off, if they could. The clergy do not like 
it; feel that it oppresses them, and crushes the life out of 
them ; and to an extent little suspected they sympathize 
in their souls with the revolution, and half believe that 
even a Red Republican revolution would be a relief, and 
less undesirable than the systematic repression now re- 
sorted to by despotism. Even in France, decried and en- 
thralled by the specious pretences of new-fangled Ceesar- 
ism professing to hold from popular suffrage, there is a 
noble and heroic band of Catholics who have remained firm 
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amid all defections, who have not bowed the knee to Baal, 
or offered sacrifices in his temple, and who may yet re- 
trieve the honor and liberty of their glorious country. We 
English-speaking Catholics, who are free to speak out our 
full thought, must send to our brethren in these countries, 
languishing in secret and silence for the liberty we enjoy, 
words of sympathy, encouragement, and hope. Something 
we say may reach them, and if not, they may still serve 
to undeceive our non-Catholic countrymen, and prove to 
them that we can be devout Catholics, and at the same 
time the enlightened and unflinching friends of both civil and 
religious liberty, even in the American sense of the terms.” 


Art. II].—Pastoral Letter on the Decrees of the Second 
Provincial Council of Cincinnati. By the Most Rey- 
EREND J. B. Purcetz, D. D., Archbishop of Cincin- 
nati. Cincinnati: Walsh. 1859. 8vo. pp. 16. 


Pastorat Letters are privileged documents, and not 
open to the animadversion of the government or the criti- 
cisms of the press. In them the pastor speaks with the 
plenitude of his authority to his own’ flock, and what he 
says must be received with due reverence and submission. 
We have not, therefore, introduced this important Pastoral 
by the venerable and illustrious Archbishop of Cincinnati, 
for the purpose of reviewing it, far less for the purpose of 
controverting any proposition we may find in it. We call the 
attention of our readers to it, because it uses very energetic 
and decided language on the subject of Public Schools,—a 
subject on which we have some remarks and explanations 
which we deem it proper to offer, in order to prevent, if 
possible, our views from being misapprehended or misrepre- 
sented, and with which we hope to close the further discus- 
sion on our part of the subject in these pages. 

On the subject of Catholic Education and the Public 
Schools, the venerable and illustrious Archbishop says : 


“The cause of education must ever enlist the sympathies and 
excite the lively solicitude of every order of the clergy, as well as of 
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the parents and friends of youth. It was the proud boast of the 
citizen of this State, who labored more than any other to obtain 
legislation to establish and endow the common schools, that when 
they were once in successful operation, the criminal statutes would 
be a dead letter! There would be no more offences against moral- 
ity, law, or order, Never was any man more implicitly believed. 
Never were heavier pecuniary sacrifices imposed by the Legislature 
or submitted to by the people, than in the vain attempt to realize 
this Utopia. The system has had.a fair trial for considerably more 
than a quarter of a century, in this, and in other States of the Union. 
But what is the result? “Are crimes diminished? Are they com- 
mitted, especially in their most aggravated form, only, or mainly, by 
the uneducated? The answer to this question is returned to us from 
the Senate Chamber, the hotei dining-room, the streets of Washing- 
ton, the offices of state and county treasuries, the counters and desks 
of b: inks, the jail and the jury room of Haw esville, Ky. Education 
without religion is not at all, or only a questionable boon. The 
hand and the heart must be educated, as well as the mind. | Do- 
mestic education and the good example of parents must be added to 
the instruction of the school-room. ‘The injustice of taxing Catho- 
lies to support schools from which they derive no benefit, must 
cease, and the use of their own money be allowed them to educate 
their own children. Or, if this cannot be, the Common Schools 
should be placed on such a basis as that Catholics may profit by 
them without the sacrifice of faith. Their religion, the work of God, 
the religion that conquered Paganism, and Islam, and barbarism, 
must not be reviled as an apostacy, while sects that sanction divorce, 
and deny the future punishment of the wicked, and lessen Gospel 
truths the most essential, and books that teach open and shameless 
immorality, receive the suffrages of the majority, and are commended 
to the confidence and admiration of the pupils. 

“We are not so unwise as to think, so unjust as to say, that 
Catholics have not to answer for their full share of the depravity we 
deplore. Let the Church and the State, let Catholics and Protestants 
do what they may to arrest the torrent of evil, it will never wholly 
cease to flow; for, wuile there are men, there will be vices. But 
we seek to control this torrent, to confine it to narrower limits, to 
lessen the volume of its waters, and preserve those portions of society 
which it has not yet invaded, from the inundation. If the State, if 
our fellow-citizens will let us have our own money to make our own 
experiments in our own way, we hope to succeed. If justice be de- 
nied us, Catholics must only do what they can to redress their part 
of the evils of society. 

“Now, what is the duty of Catholics with regard to the right 
education of youth ? 

“Tn the first place, they must teach them the catechism, or send 
them where they will learn it—to the Catholie school and to the 
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Chureh; to their own school and their own Church, and not an- 
other. Secondly, they must provide for them teachers who will 
know how to teach-—who will give them good ex: ample; who will 
not suffer their pupils, boys and girls, to be exposed to the dangers 
of promiscuous, unrestricted intercourse in the same school-room and 
play-grounds and evening parties, where the passions are prema- 
turely developed, and religion and reason hold no control. They 
must interdict the demor: izing reading of romances and novels, not 
to speak of other works of a still more fatal description. And in- 
stead of those, they must furnish them with only such books and 
instructions as will explain to them the end for which they were 
created, and the duties which they must fulfil as good men and good 
women, good citizens, and, above all, or to s: ay all in one word, good 
Christians. 

“The boarding and day schools, taught by religious communi- 
ties of women, leave us little to desire in the education of young 
girls, of the various orders of society. In vain will you look for the 
ladies whom they have educated, among the women’s rights’ party, 
the free lovers, the spirit rappers, or the Mormons. But you will 
find them in their proper sphere, in the discharge of their domestic 
duties, and the practice of the religious and moral virtues. 

“ For boys whose parents can pay the required stipend, we have 
our colleges. But for those who are not so well favored with the 
goods of fortune, we are not so well provided. We want Normal, 
or Training schools, where the instructors of youth may be prepared 
for their holy and high vocation. We want a body of men who 
will devote themselves to this task for life, from the most perfect, the 
most sustaining of all rhotives—the pure love of God and of human- 
ity. Or if those cannot be found in sufficient number, we want the 
endowments of Catholic Free Schools, made on such a scale as to 
admit of our giving sufficiently ample salaries to teachers, to induce 
them to persevere in their profession, and not merely regard it as a 
stepping-stone to something better. To secure the first class of 
teachers, the Fathers of the late Provincial Council addressed a 
Letter to the Sovereign Pontiff, beseeching him to use his high in- 
fluence with the Superior of the Brothers of the Christian Schools in 
France, to induce him to found a training school for teachers in this 
Province. ‘The Holy Father has already deigned to comply with 
our request, and the answer of the Superior of the Christian School 
Brothers which has just been received, bids us hope that this grand 
object of this Council’s legislation will soon be realized. 

** The idleness of boys, when they leave school, an idleness which 
is often not wilful, but compulsory—idle, because unable to find any 
thing to do—we regard as one of the most fruitful sources of vice, 
and one of the greatest evils of society. It is such an evil that we 
look on the military despotia ms of Europe, which take young men 
from their families, or the streets, for a term of years, and compel 
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them to serve in the army, as a comparative blessing. In the ser- 
vice they acquire habits of obedience to superiors, cleanliness, regu- 
larity and order. In our large cities hundreds of boys and young 
men are wasting energies which they are anxious to devote to the 
conquest of a respectable position in society, and therefore to the 
public good, but they know not what to do—the “y are on ‘ because 
no man hath hired them.” This is no false exeuse. e have re- 
peatedly tried to have virtuous and industrious boys ey: where 
they could learn trades or be otherwise usefully employed, and could 
not. If we leave them unoccupied, they will cease to be virtuous, 
Is there then no resource but to make prisoners of them? To incar- 
cerate them with others like themselves in a house of refuge? We 
think there is; and that it can be found in parents setting their 
boys to work, when they ean, and in Catholic communities estab- 
lishing workshops and agricultural schools, such as are now used 
with such s: atisfactory results in Catholic France and E ngland. Had 
we the means, personal and material, we should commence one 
without delay. We commend the project to the zeal of our beloved 
clergy.”—pp. 7-12. 


It would not be dignity, but silly affectation, for us to 
pretend not to be aware that our Review is accused of as- 
suming a position on this subject of education in opposition 
to that taken by the venerable and illustrious American 
Hierarchy. It is accused of having taken “anon-Catholic 
ground,” and is represented as having once been, but 
as being no longer, “‘a Catholic Review.” Indeed, some 
Catholics even have gone so far as to warn its editor of the 
fate of Lamennais and Gioberti, and to hint that he is 
probably on the point of renouncing his Catholic faith, and 
of returning to some form of Protestantism, or of no-religion. 
There ¢ appears in certain quarters a determination, if we in- 
sist on exercising the freedom of thought and expression 
which the Church allows us, either to reduce us to silence 
or to force us out of the Church. We look upon all this 
as pitiable, and can see in it only a proof that men may 
profess to be Catholics, and yet be as bigoted, as narrow- 
minded, and as intolerant as the ordinary run of Prot- 
estants. 

We assure our readers that, personally, things of this 
sort do not disturb us, but we regret them for the sake of 
the Catholic cause in our Et relish -speaking world. There 
is with some Catholics, especially i in this country, a narrow- 
minded bigotry, an illiberality of speech, if not of feeling, 
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an intolerance in matters of opinion where differences are 
permissible, that is not creditable to their Catholic char- 
acter, and which must be got rid of if we are ever to have 
a broad and generous Catholic literature, or are ever to at- 
tain to the position and moral weight in the community to 
which we are entitled by our numbers, our wealth, our in- 
telligence, and our scholarship. Where authority ends 
liberty begins, and in matters outside of faith and morals 
we must learn to respect the full freedom of thought and 
expression, even where unanimity is desirable. We must 
arraign no man’s character, we must labor to damage no 
man’s standing or influence as a Catholic because he differs 
with us in opinion, or even runs athwart our prejudices. 
In matters outside of faith and morals the public opinion 
of Catholics in this or any other country is simply public 
opinion, and can never be adduced as authority either for 
reason or conscience, for it has no guaranty of infallibility, 
and may be only a mass of prejudices or superannuated tra- 
ditions, which no honest and intelligent man devoted to 
truth and virtue can consent to follow. Public opinion 
in Athens condemned Socrates to drink hemlock; public 
opinion in Judea condemned our Lord to be crucified be- 
tween two thieves. Public opinion, even in Catholic coun- 
tries, is to a fearful extent intensely hostile and bitter 
towards the clergy, and is far from being as reverential and 
as affectionate towards them, even among Catholics in this 
country, as is desirable. Whoever writes with a laudable 
aim, writes to correct the errors of public opinion, and to 
aid in forming a just and enlightened public opinion, not 
simply to echo the public opinion he finds already formed. If 
he so writes he must necessarily run more or less counter to 
the opinions of the public he addresses, and of course find 
himself more or less opposed by it. You must not take it 
for granted that he is therefore wrong. It may turn out 
that it is public opinion itself that is wrong, and he that is 
right. Controvert him by fair and solid argument, if you 
believe him wrong ; reason with all your intelligence against 
him, refute him if you can, and refuse to believe him if he 
fails to convince you that he is right, or that what he de- 
fends is just and good ; but so long as he advances nothing 
incompatible with the doctrine, the rights, and authority of 
the Church, you must judge what he puts forth on its 
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merits, and never to attempt to bring public opinion against 
him, and to crush him. 

No Catholic periodical in the world has more uniformly, 
more loyally, or more earnestly defended the rights of author- 
ity than this Review. Indeed, it has been accused of going 
too far, and at times even gravely censured by a portion of 
the so-called Catholic press, for claiming too much authority 
for the Church. We assert for ourselves no rights against 
the Church. She is the supreme judge for us of her own 
powers, and of the extent and the limits of our obedience. 
But with the same earnestness that we assert her authority, 
we deny the authority of public opinion, whether the public 
opinion of Catholics or of non-Catholics, and vindicate for 
ourselves and for our brethren the freedom of thought and 
action she leaves us, When the authority of the Church is 
questioned, we defend it; when the freedom of the indi- 
vidual Catholic is invaded, we defend that, and resist the 
best way we can the invasion. We will no more surrender 
the freedom and independence Catholicity allows us, than 
we will call in question the authority with which our Lord 
invests his Spouse. Where the Church speaks, we are silent 
and obedient ; but where she is silent, we recognize in no 
man the right to command or to censure us. 

We recognize in the Church all the authority over the 
subject of education she claims, that is, plenary authority 
in respect to all that pertains to the moral and religious 
training of the young. Faith and morals saved, I have the 
right, in purely secular education, to educate my children 
as I judge best ; but I am not free, even in secular educa- 
tion, to send my children to schools which she interdicts, or 
to which the Prelates the Holy Ghost has placed over me 
declare 1 cannot send them without gravely imperilling 
their faith or morals, On this point we see not how there 
can be any question among Catholics. The Church has the 
full and supreme control of the moral instruction and re- 
ligious education of the young, as included in her divine 
mission, and she has full and supreme authority to say 
what secular schools are or are not imminently dangerous 
to faith and morals, and to those she declares to be thus 
dangerous no Catholic parent can lawfully send his child, 
Now, how stands the case with the public schools, or, as we 
usually say, the District Schools ? Have our Prelates in- 
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terdicted them ? If so, we are ignorant of the fact. The 
Pastoral before us does not go that length, and it goes as 
far as any thing we have seen. Have our Prelates officially 
declared that the District Schools are so dangerous to faith 
and morals that it is unlawful to use them, even when and 
where we have not, and cannot at present have, good 
schools of our own ? Not to our knowledge. In this city, 
and elsewhere, Catholic children certainly go to the District 
Schools, and good, devout, earnest Catholic teachers are 
employed in them. Is this unlawful, anti-Catholic? Au- 
thority never speaks with an uncertain voice. It is, and 
must be explicit. From all that we have been able to learn, 
our Prelates have not declared this to be unlawful. We 
know clergymen who have discontinued their parochial 
schools, which at great labor and expense they had sus- 
tained for years, and permitted the children of their charge 
to go to the District Schools, and we have not heard that 
these clergymen have been placed under interdict, sus- 
pended, or even admonished. Wherein, then, have we by 
any thing we have ever said or done placed ourselves in 
opposition to the American Hierarchy ? 

We know our Pastors are not satisfied with the District 
Schools as they are, and we know that many of them are 
doing all they can to establish separate Catholic Schools 
for our Catholic children. Have we ever taken ground 
against them, pretended the District Schools as they are 
satisfy even ourselves ? Or have we in any way whatever op- 
posed their movement to establish separate Catholic schools ? 
We assuredly have done no such thing. We have never 
felt that we were free to oppose, and, moreover, have never 
wished to oppose or take ground against them. Whence, 
then, the tremendous outcry against us ? Whence comes it 
that we are charged with taking a non-Catholic ground, and 
that our Review is referred to as being no longer a Catholic 
periodical, in consequence of its views on the subject of the 
District Schools ? It comes not from any opposition we 
have offered to our Prelates, to Catholic education, or to 
Catholic schools ; but it comes, if the truth must be told, from 
the source whence has come the greater part of the opposition 
to us for the last five years,—that is, from our steady and de- 
termined opposition to any and every movement the direct 
tendency of which is to denationalize the American Cath- 
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olic, and to keep Catholics a foreign colony in the United 
States, or Catholicity here in this New World linked with 
that old effete Europeanism which has always, wher- 
ever it has existed, been a drag on it, and which all that 
is true, good, generous, and noble in our American political 
and social order repudiates. We adopt as our line of policy 
conformity to American life, manners, and institutions, in 
all respects in which they are not incompatible with C atholic 
faith and morals. We adopt this line of policy not, as some 
pretend and labor to make the public believe, from narrow- 
minded national prejudice, or from hostility to any class of 
foreigners settled here, but because we believe it the only 
sensible policy, because it is the policy the Church always 
recommends to her missionaries when sent to a non-Cath- 
olic country, and because we are thoroughly persuaded 
that it is the only policy compatible with the spread and 
permanent prosperity of our religion in the Union. Will 
any man have the hardihood to pretend that in adopting 
and supporting this line of policy we are opposing the ven- 
erable and illustrious American Hierarchy ? Rightly ox 
wrongly, we believe that the best safeou: ard, aside from 
purely Catholic instruction and the Sac raments, of the faith 
and morals of our children, is not in building up a wall of 
separation, not required by Catholic doctrine, between them 
and the non-Catholic community, but in training them to 
feel, from the earliest possible moment, that the American 
nationality is their nationality, that Catholics are really and 
truly an integral portion of the great American people, and 
that we can be, whatever the Know-Nothings may say to 
the contrary, without the slightest difficulty, at once good 
Catholics and loyal Americans, and the enlightened and 
arnest defenders of political, civil, and religious liberty. 
We are, and always have been, decidedly in favor of 
really Catholic schools, that is, schools in which our children 

are sure to be taught, and well taught, their religion, and 
we cannot understand how any Catholic at all worthy of the 
name can be otherwise than earnestly in favor of such 
schools ; but we have not favored, and, till further advised, 
we cannot favor, under pretext of providing for Catholic 
education, a system of schools which will train up our chil- 
dren to be foreigners in the land of their birth, for such 
schools cannot fail, in the long run, to do more injury than 
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good to the interests of religion. We quarrel with no man 
for being a foreigner, but we recognize the moral right in no 
class of American citizens to train up their children to be 
foreigners, and then to claim for them all! the rights, fran- 
chises, and immunities of American citizens. We have no un- 
friendly or unbrotherly feeling towards any class of foreigners, 
but we do not want that miserable Europeanism, by which 
we mean despotism, in some or all of its ramifications, 
which oppresses the people, trammels the freedom of the 
Church, and cripples the energy of the clergy in Continental 
Europe, brought here to eviscerate Catholics of their man- 
hood, and to kee ‘Pp up a perpetual war, in which faith has no 
interest, between them and the great body of the American 
people. In this we only express the general sentiment of 
our Catholic population, whether born and brought up here 
or in the “ Old Country.” Leave out the Europeanism, 
and let the movement be really for Catholic schools and 
Catholic education, as no doubt it is in the intention of our 
Prelates, and we are with it heart and soul, and it shall 
never fail for the lack of our feeble support. The men who 
began the clamor against us were precisely such as either 
never distinguish between their foreign traditions and their 
faith, or as prefer those traditions to their religion, They 
felt from the first instinctively that in us they could find no 
sympathy, and that to effect their purposes they must cry 
us down, and turn the Catholic public against us, This they 
attempted by crying out that we were anti- Irish, and finding 
that would not do, “they now attempt it by crying out that 
we are anti-Catholic. Time will most likely teach them that 
neither is a good cry against us, and prove that though we 
have no blarney for the Irish, we love and respect the Irish 
settled here as nen,as citizens, and as Catholics who have ad- 
hered to their faith through centuries of martyrdom ; and fur- 
thermore, that however short we may fall of Christian pertec- 
tion, we love both Catholics and the Church too well, and are 
too anxious to secure our own salvation to turn anti-Catholic 
ina hurry, and make our damnation sure. “ Lord, to whom 
shall we go 2? Thou only hast the words of eternal life.” 
This, we apprehend, is the first and chief cause of the 
outery against us. Another cause is in the fact that we 
have steadily refused to oppose the District School system 
established in the maiority of the States on the ground as- 
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sumed, or for the reasons alleged by some of our Catholic 
journals, or to concede that, even as faulty as they un- 
doubtedly are, they are as corrupt or corrupting as some of 
our over-zealous friends represent them. We do not, as our 
readers well know, recognize in the State any right to in- 
terfere in spiritual matters, but we do recognize its right, if 
it judges proper, to establish a system of District Schools 
for all the children of the land, whether rich or poor, and to 
appropriate funds or to impose a public tax for their sup- 
port, providing it excludes from them every thing that can 
reasonably offend the conscience of any class of its citizens, 
and does not make education in them a prerequisite to the 
enjoyment of any right or franchise, to public office or em- 
ployment, or to a diploma in any of the learned professions, 
and leaves parents and guardians free either to use them, 
or to establish private schools for their children at their own 
expense and option. Such schools do not fail under the 
condemnation of the State schools in Europe, and are im- 
properly called State schools, They are simply public schools, 
and the State only authorizes and supports them, keeping 
education up to a certain standard, and protecting the re- 
spective rights of parents, children, and teachers. We cer- 
tainly approve the principle and the policy of the system, 
and we think its establishment and support highly honorable 
to the intelligence, the wisdom, and the phil: anthropy of our 
countrymen. = It pertains to what we regard as wise and 
liberal statesmanship, and though it secures not all the 
positive virtues needed by the State, it seems to us a ne- 
cessury concomitant of that political equality on which our 
Republic is founded, and to tend directly to prevent the 
growth, and even existence of that ignorant, brutal, and 
uncivilized mass of human beings, hardly a degree above 
wild beasts, which till lately was to be found in the heart 
of the most enlightened and polished nations of Europe. 
Nothing outside of religion itself’ could be more serviceable 
to us as Catholics than this very system of District Schools 
if the wholeAmerican people were Catholics. It would be the 
very thing we should want. We cannot, therefore, condemn 
the system itself. We do not deny that it has its evils, but 
they are simply abuses which may be corrected, or the results 
of its workings in a mixed community, where the people are 
partly Catholic, partly Protestant, and partly of no religion. 
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Although we do not pretend, and never have pretended, 
that the District Schools are all that Catholics need for their 
children, we yet cannot approve the wholesale condemnation 
of them in which some of our friends indulge. Much of that 
condemnation is, we think, dictated by European notions 
and habits, and proceeds from not considering that mi ny 
things which in the Old World have a good and desirable 
tendency would have a contrary tendency here, and that 
many things which could not there be tolerated for a mo- 
ment without the gravest consequences resulting, are wholly 
innocuous here, becanse in harmony with the general spirit 
and constitution of our society. Immorality and irreligion 
are, no doubt, on the increase in the Union, but it is wrong 
to attribute the fact to the influence of our Common School 
system. These schools do not, indeed, wholly prevent it ; 
but we think there would be much more immorality and 
irreligion among us if we were without these schools, Even 
Catholic schools have not always proved efte ctual in pre- 
venting immorality and irreligion in Catholic States, Edu- 
Ct ation is not omnipotent, and can never be a substitute for 
the Sacraments. No system of schools ever devised, or that 
ever will be devised, can be completely successful in making 
or keeping a people moral and religious. Experience has 
disappointed the too sangnine expectations of the philan- 
thropists. ‘Too much is, perhaps, still expected from edu- 
cation. Our friends, also, make too much of individual 
cases of immorality in.our public schools, and which are 
only rare exceptions to the rule. We ourselves were edu- 
cated in a District School, and as teacher or as committee- 
man, we have since been connected with the Common 
Schools in New York, Michigan, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and Massachusetts, for over twenty years of our life ; 
we have had eight children partly educated in them, and 
we claim to have some personal knowledge of them, and 
although we do not consider them by any means faultless, 
we are very far from recognizing as just the description of 
them which we usually meet in our Catholic journals. No 
schools, not even our Catholic schools, are perfect. 

We do not advocate secular education without adequate 
religious education, and it has never entered our head that 
any Catholic could be so insane as to do it. We are in favor 
of giving a good secular education to all the children of 
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the land, but if we can have but one, we, of course, should 
say, let us have religious education. The spiritual is above 
the temporal, and there is no proportion between the religious 
and the secular. We have not dwelt at length on the 
importance of religious education, for we have supposed 
Catholics sufficiently instructed on that point, and in no 
need of lessons from us; but we have never for one.mo- 
ment contemplated secular education without an adequate 
provision being made in some form for religious education ; 
only we have not believed, and we cannot say we now be- 
lieve, that it is absolutely necessary that it should be given 
along with secular education in the same school-room, at 
the same hours, and by the same teachers. The first duty 
of parents and pastors in regard to children, as soon as in- 
tellect begins to dawn, is to look after their spiritual wel- 
fare, and to see that their moral and religious instruction 
and education is properly attended to; but whether the 
moral and religious instruction and educi ation, if given, and 
thoroughly given, be given at home or in the Sunday 
School, in the District School, or the Parochial School, we 
have supposed could be a matter of no real importance. 
But be this as it may, we are prepared to accept with all 
our heart the assertion in the Pastoral before us: ‘* Educa- 
tion without religion is not at all, or only a questionable 
boon,” for after all, “ What doth it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” We know 
no way in which a man can save his soul without religion. 

We do not pretend to know or judge the motives or policy 
of our Prelates, but we would respectfully suggest to our 
friends of the press, that any movement, whatever may be 
the rights of the Church, or be really desirable in itself, 
designed to secure to the clergy the whole management and 
control of education outside of faith and morals, must fail. 
Neither non-Catholic nor Catholic secular society will con- 
sent or can be forced to place the whole business of secular 
education in their hands, and give up public for parochial 
schools. The clergy may retaiv, as within their special 
mission, the moral and religious instruction and education 
of the young, but to struggle for more will ultimately be to 
get less. We say not that this is not an evil and much 
to be deplored, but we look upon it as a “ fixed fact.” The 
old union between Church and State is dissolved in this 
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country, most likely never to be restored, and sooner or 
later, struggle as we may, we shall be foreed to accept all 
the logic: al and legitimate consequences of that dissolution. 

The sooner we foresee and make up our minds to accept 
those consequences and conform to them, the better we be- 
lieve it will be for us and for our religion. It is always 
worse than idle to contend for the impracticable, or to war 
against the inevitable. Throughout the whole modern 
world there is a settled conviction, false assuredly, that the 
clergy, whether Catholic or non-Catholic, are greedy of 
power, and constantly laboring to concentrate all power in 
themselves, and hence a determination on the part of secu- 
Jar society to yield them as little as possible. Whoever 
looks at the modern world as it is, and studies its temper, 
and the tendency of its thought and sentiment, must, it 
seems to us, be convinced that in all human probability, 
the most the Church can hope to recover and retain is 
freedom to watch over and provide for the moral and re- 
ligious instruction and education of the young. This is the 
most, we are convinced, that she will be able to obtain, 
although it may be not all that is her right. She, in her 
modes of acting in relation to secular society, Is forced to 
consult the exigencies of space and time, and to follow the 
mutations of human affairs, though she herself remains un- 
changed and unchangeable. She has no power to restore a 
political and social order that has passed away, or to estab- 
lish in natural soeiety an order of things resisted by the 
dominant ideas, sentiments, and passions of the age, when 
not absolutely required by Catholic faith and morals, She 
is immutable in her doctrine, her universal discipline, and 
her divine constitution; but she is free, and Catholics must 
regard her as free, to act according to the ever-changing 
circumstances of time and space. The very worst service 
we can render her is to attempt to chain her up to a dead 
past, or to bind her free limbs with the cords of obsolete 
precedents, We have not, therefore, joined with those of 
our friends who are striving to place the whole business of 
education outside of faith and morals, in the hands of the 
clergy, simply because we have not believed it practicable, 
and becanse we have believed that by so doing we should 
injure, instead of serving, the sacred cause of religion, and 
betray the confidence that invited us to conduct a Catholic 
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Review. If in this we have erred, if we have exceeded or 
abused the liberty the Church concedes us, let the proper 
authorities distinctly and in some authentic way—not sim- 
ply by anonymous leaders in irresponsible journals—tell us 
so, and they will find us neither deaf nor disobedient. We 
are and will be a submissive son of the Church. 

In what we have written on the public schools we have 
had no intention of opposing the Hierarchy, or of discourag- 
ing or interfering with their efforts to provide for C: atholic 
education, which seems to us to have been ereatly and even 
culpably neglected. We have written with a far different 
purpose. The District School system is an American pet; it 
is the pride of the American people, their boast, and really 
their glory. Itis dear to their hearts, and we cannot. strike 
them in a tenderer point than in striking this system, or do 
any thing more effectual in stirring up their wrath against 
us, or 1n ‘confirming their pre judices against our religion,— 
a sy stem devised and adopted for themselves without any 
view favorable or unfavorable to Catholics, for it was de- 
vised and adopted when there were scarcely any Catholics 
in the country. Common prudence, if nothing else, should 
prevent us from exaggerating its defects, and shutting our 
eyes to its good points. We do not pretend, we never have 
pretended, that the public schools can satisfy all our wants 
as Catholics, and we have never pretended that we could 
use them, save where we have not and are not able to have 
good schools of our own, in which the positive doctrines of 
our religion can be taught. But we have believed that 
some of our Catholic friends have assailed them unjustly, 
with a zeal, a vehemence, and a bitterness alike impolitic 
and unwarranted, and we have wished to say something to 
neutralize their undue severity, and by frankly acknowledg- 
ing the merits of the system to allay the wrath unneces- 

sarily excited against us and our Church. We have also 
felt on this subject as an American as well as a Catholic, 
and have wished to vindicate the honor of our country 
against the unjust aspersions cast on it by men who are in- 
debted to her free institutions and the protection of her just 
laws for the very liberty they use in insulting and abusing her. 
In order to do this we have felt it necessary to bring up the 
side usually overlooked by our journalists, and to remind 
our Catholic friends that something may be said for as 
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well as against our countrymen in relation to the public 
schools. 

We have not dwelt on the defects of the public schools, 
because we know the American people are aware of them, 
and are constantly laboring to remedy them, and also be- 
cause we have found our friends even exaggerating them. 
We have not said much of the gross injustice of taxing any 
class of citizens for the support of schools which they can- 
not in conscience use, because it is patent to every American, 
because the Jaw organizing our District Schools requires 
every thing sectarian to be excluded from them, and because 
this injustice has been pointed out by our so-called Catholic 
journals with a vehemence, a warmth, and an energy to 
which we cannot aspire. We have not, we confess, joined in 
the agitation for separate schools fur Catholics, because agi- 
tation is the business of the journals rather than of a review, 
and because it has not seemed tousthat agitation was needed, 
or likely todo any good. We have not supposed it needed for 
Catholics, fur they, it is to be presumed, will listen to the 
voice of their pastors, and it is far more likely to do harm 
than good to non-Catholics, We cannot, if we would, break 
up the District School system, and we can just as little induce 
the State to divide the schools and the school money, and 
establish separate schools for the children of Catholics. All 
that we can do is to have the law organizing these schools 
practically enforced, and get excluded from them all text- 
books and all teaching insulting to Catholics and offensive 
to the Catholic conscience. This much we might do, for 
we have the law on our side, if it was understood that in 
case it was done we would use them. But when it is con- 
tended that even then we could not, or would not, use them, 
how are we to persuade those who have no great fondness 
for us, and who neither believe nor respect our religion, to 
exert themselves to do so much since assured in advance 
that it will not conciliate us in the least? If it were 
clearly announced by the Pastors of the Church that they 
would use, as others, these Common Schools in case what- 
ever is repugnant to the Catholic conscience be excluded 
from them, we could, in time, far sooner than we can build 
up schools of our own, get it excluded, for no new law is 
needed for that purpose. But we have been denounced 
as non-Catholic, because we have defended in such case 
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the use of them when and where we have not and cannot 
have separate schools of our own. Do our Pastors approve 
that denunciation ? Would they authorize the free use of 
these schools in case all sectarianism were excluded from 
them? If not, what is to be gained by agitation from 
non-Catholics ? They will not, we repeat, give up the sys- 
tem, nor will they furnish us at the public expense with the 
means of establishing schools for the children of Catholics 
under the exclusive management and control of our bishops 
and clergy. It is idle to expect it. We may say, we only 
ask to be permitted to use our own money in our own 
way ; but the money once collected in the form of taxes is 
not our money, but public money, and besides our contri- 
bution to the tax would go but a small way towards estab- 
lishing and supporting schools for all our children. Under 
no point of view, then, can we see any good to come from 
public agitation of the question by the Catholic press. 
We have believed the true way is to ‘leave the question in 
the hands of the bishops and clergy, to take such measures 
for the moral and religious training of the young of their 
flocks as they think practicable or expedient, without 
any outside pressure or interference, and without making 
any war on the public school system of the country, or un- 
necessarily provoking the hostility of our non-Catholic 
countrymen, We have gained nothing, but we have lost 
much, by the course that ‘has been adopted. We have only 
made the great body of the American people still more 
firmly attached to their Common Schools, still more deter- 
mined to maintain them, and still less disposed to modify 
them so as to meet our conscientious objections, while we 
have rendered our own position in the country, as Catholics, 
more unpleasant and embarrassing. We ought to learn 
some practical lessons from the late Know- Nothing move- 
ment, and correct the errors on our part which provoked it. 
We cannot hope what we have said will be acceptable 
to those of our friends who judge that the true policy for 
Catholics here is to make war on every thing highly esteem- 
ed by non-Catholic Americans, or to those who would 
abolish the American system of public schools, and leave 
the whole matter of education to parents and the religious 
bodies to which the parents belong. We favor in principle 
a system of public schools, and are not prepared to main- 
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tain that the State should withdraw entirely from the 
whole matter of schools and education. We assert its 
right and its duty to see, as far as in its power, that all its 
children receive at least a good Common School education, 
though we deny most energetically its right to interfere 
with the conscience of any class of its citizens, and we 
maintain with equal energy the plenary authority of the 
Church in all that pertains to the moral and religious in- 
struction and education of the children of Catholic parents. 

We cannot hope any more to satisfy those who look 
upon intelligence and independence as guilty tendencies, 
and make war, in religion, in morals, in science, in philos- 
ophy, in politics, on the whole natural order, and think 
we can be good Catholics only by denouncing all the works 
of unbelievers as sins. We are not among those who fancy 
that Catholicity can flourish here only by rooting out 
every thing American, and completely revolutionizing Amer- 
ican society and institutions. We believe American so- 
ciety, as natural society, is better organized, and organ- 
ized more in accordance with the needs of Catholic society, 
than is any other society on the face of the globe, and 
we are anxious to preserve and perfect it according to 
its original type. We are disposed also to remember 
that the people who, under the providence of God, 
organized American society, in which Catholics enjoy a 
freedom they have nowhere else in the world, were them- 
selves almost toa man non-Catholics, and at the time they 
organized it, there was probably no Catholic nation in 
existence that could have sent out a colony capable of 
organizing a society so much in accordance with the nat- 
ural rights of man and the freedom and independence of 
religion. Certainly no Catholic colonies did do it, or by 
the mother country were permitted to do it. It re not 
become Catholics, who have subsequently, by virtue of its 
own free constitution, been received into this society on a 
footing of perfect equality, to forget this fact, or to show 
themselves ungrateful to the memory of its founders by 
constantly holding them up to ridicule, and seeking to un- 
do their work, as the so-called Catholic press frequently 
does our Puritan ancestors. The late Know-Nothing 
movement, unjustifiable as we regard it, should be turned 
to profit, and instead of exciting our hostility to Americans 
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and every thing American, and making us sigh for a régime 
like that introduced into France by the Nephew of his 
Uncle, should induce us to re-examine our conduct, and 
inquire if we have not been pursuing a line of policy ad- 
mirably fitted to provoke such a movement. It would do us 
no harm to inquire if there have not been faults on our side, 
and if there have been to seek to avoid them in future. 
That there are differences between us and some of our 
Catholic friends on the subject of education, as well as on 
several other subjects—and differences of considerable mag- 
nitude, where unaniinity is desirable—we pretend not to 
deny or to disguise ; but these differences, we believe, are 
all on questions that lie outside of faith, and such, even if 
regrettable, as are allowable among Catholics. At any 
rate, we have honestly and frankly expressed the views we 
have entertained on this subject of education, and the gen- 
eral line of policy we have pursued in our efforts te serve 
Catholic interests in our own country. We have spoken hon- 
estly, from our earnest convictions. If we are wrong let us 
be refuted, and let those who differ from us meet the ques- 
tion, if it is a question of opinion, on its merits, and cease 
to cry out that we are anti-Irish or that we are anti-Cath- 
olic. All we have said is respectfully submitted to the 
proper authorities. If they tell us that our views are in- 
compatible with our faith or duty as a Catholic, we shall 
renounce them as false and erroneous ; or, if they assure us 
that our views are such, though it is not forbidden to hold 
them, as we cannot urge here and now without detriment 
to the interests of religion, of which they not we are the 
judges, we shall forbear to urge them. More cannot well 
be asked of us asa loyal Catholic, since if we have exceeded 
or abused our liberty, we have done it ignorantly, not wan- 
tonly. With these remarks we dismiss the subject from 
our pages and leave its further discussion to others. We 
cannot close, however, without thanking The Catholic, pub- 
lished at Pittsburg, for its candor in expressing its convic- 
tion that, after the explanations of Father John in our 
last Review, we have not placed ourselves on the school 
question in Opposition to our Prelates. If all our Catholic 
journals had shown themselves equally candid and just, this 
article would not have been needed. Catholic editors 
should be liberal and candid, considerate and just, and if 
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all, as well as some of them, would be so, there would be 
much more harmony between us, and Catholic journalism 
would soon rise to the level of its mission, and prove of 
great service to the Catholic cause in the Union. 


Art. ITI.—The Complete Works of Gerald Grifin. New 
York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 12mo., 10 vols. 


GERALD GRIFFIN isa writer who just fell short of being 
the Irish Walter Scott. If we ask what prevented him 
from equalling Scott as a national novelist, we shall per- 
haps find that it was, in the first place, the early age at 
which he embarked in a literary career ; next, the poverty 
which, even without his enthusiasm, rendered this prema- 
ture labor inevitable ; and lastly, an original defect of that 
simple and comprehensive intuition which, when improved 
by experience and practice, becomes the gift of judgment, 
and crowns all the other gifts of artistic genius. Gerald 
Griffin possessed every other native faculty of the artist in 
an eminent degree: he did not absolutely want the crown- 
ing faculty of judgment, but it was not equally developed 
with the others, and probably was originally weak in com- 
parison with the rest. Or rather, his intuition was not sim- 
ple, comprehensive, and penetrating: he saw things in 
detail, observed carefully, and described with grace, with 
humor, and with graphic fidelity ; but he did not see the 
whole at once with the eye of a master, and consequently 
he was rarely able to present either scene or landscape, or 
incident, or entire story, with that admirable character of 
unity which distinguishes the master’s work. 

This want of unity, of wholeness, of simplicity, and con- 
sequently of grandeur, is so conspicuous in Gerald Griflin, 
that it forms the most characteristic feature of his longer 
and more serious works. In the shorter tales we do not 
perceive the same fault. The same vigor of intuition, the 
same comprehensive grasp of mind, and the same degree of 
practised skill, are not required in order to impart the re- 
quisite unity to a short and simple story as to a long and 
elaborate fiction. Hence it is in short and simple tales 
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that Gerald’s genius unfolds itself. He has a fine eye for 
the dramatic morality of common life : he seizes the vicious 
principle, the sinful act on which turns the catastrophe of 
a peasant career, and develops it in all its modifications of 
passion and guilt, in all its providential consequences, with 
a power that is perfectly his own. He could not have un- 
folded the drama of a rebellion like that in Waverley, nor 
painted the passions and crimes of great nobles, nor the 
mighty heart of kings. We may say what we like, but Art 
will never be democratic. Kings and queens may be ban- 
ished from the world of reality, but they will always con- 
tinue to walk the stage of fiction, and to parade their griefs 
and their passions before the foot-lights. Even in demo- 
cratic Athens what would the drama have been without 
the royal House of Atreus ? 

There is another kind of grandeur in fiction which 
arises from the adequate representation of deeply tragic 
passions and incidents. Here again our Gerald shows that 
his power is not of the highest and most commanding or- 
der. He shrinks from handling this style of incident and 
pitch of passion. Ireland surely is full enough of violence, 
and Gerald Griffin has introduced many a scene of blood, 
but where is there one that can be compared to the slaugh- 
ter of Morris by the wife of Rob Roy, or to the execution of 
Fergus McIvor? Inthe Duke of Monmouth the main in- 
cident was a real event of the history, and one of the most 
profoundly tragic, as it really occurred, that fiction ever 
seized upon: but Griffin was afraid of it—he has softened 
it so that it loses at once its probability and its pathos, 
without losing its disgusting horror. We allude, of course, 
to the fate of the heroine, whom the infamous Col. Kirk 
robbed of her innocence as the price of her brother's life, 
and then gave her brother’s lifeless corpse in fulfilment of 
his equivocal promise. Gerald Griffin introduces a mar- 
riage celebrated by a mad clergyman and denied by Kirk, 
which alike confuses the plot and emasculates the horror. 
Hardress Cregan, in the Collegians, is a very feeble villain: 
he is, and he is nof, a murderer. Scott would have made 
hima murderer pure and simple, and would have conducted 
him all simply and purely to the gallows. This want of 
artistic nerve was an effect of Gerald’s pure, pious, and gen- 
tle character, in part ; but also, in part, it indicates the 
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absence of a certain clear and vigorous intuition. <A great 
artist sees a plot as a great general contemplates a battle- 
field. The manceuvre on which success depends is always 
simple, though the combination by which it is brought to 
bear may be intricate. The artist, like the general, forms 
his plan and sacrifices every thing to its success ; conse- 
quently, he succeeds, Gerald Griffin was afraid to adopt 
the real incident of the history : now fear is as fatal in the 
shock of a fictitious catastrophe, as under the fire of an 
enemy’s battalions. The motto for a writer who undertakes 
such a theme as that of the Duke of Monmouth, should 
be :— 
* Right in the jaws of hell 
Rode the Six Hundred.” 


The question of Catholic Fiction is now agitated : it is 
one of the “living questions.” M. Eugene de Margerie 
contends in France for the roman Catholique~he writes 
them ; so does Madame Yemeniz, and very clever ones too, 

* *. . v . 
In Italy, to say nothing of the immortal Promessi Sposi, 
we have the Jew of Verona, which probably will not prove 


immortal, written by a Jesuit and published at Rome un- 
der the eye of the Holy Father, in the Civilta Cattolica. In 
England, Cardinal Wiseman and Dr. Newman have written 
exceedingly clever Catholic novels : for Fabiola and Callista 
are nothing else. In America—but here we are getting on 
ticklish ground. It seems then, at first sight, that Cath- 
olic Fictions—Catholic Novels, even—are written: there- 
fore, they are possible. Gerald Griffin (poor fellow !) end- 
ed by having scruples about writing novels. He came 
into the world too early: had he flourished in our day, he 
would have discovered a field for his genius of which hg lit- 
tle dreamed. 

But need a novel be Catholic in order to be permissi- 
ble ? And what is a Catholic novel ? To answer these 
questions, we must recur to first principles. 

Being the imitation of human life, Fiction belongs to 
the poetic arts. Being such, it has necessarily two aspects, 
one looking towards the visible and natural world, the other 
towards the invisible and supernatural. Life passes in these 
two spheres ; so must its mimic representation. And the 
more nearly fiction touches on the supernatural sphere of 
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humanity, the nobler and loftier, the more moral and the 
more universally popular it becomes. Note, that in fiction 
the supernatural means the preternatural—mythology, 
witchcraft, diablerie of all sorts, the ghost, the fairy, the 
demon, the magician,—the more than natural powers and 
agents over which our imagination possesses rightful con- 
trol; for as to the truly higher and divine Powers, the rule 
still obtains : Nee Deus intersit, nist dignus vindice nodus, 

Let us now take one step further. There is no such 
thing as natural society stripped of every supernatural ele- 
ment, unless it be among the Hottentots ; but the society 
in which human life is most deeply interpenetrated with the 
supernatural, is Catholic Society, whether in present or past 
ages. A Catholic novel, strictly, is a fiction in which this 
highest and most beautiful society is depicted. Some of 
the best of these have been written by non-Catholics, The 
novels of Walter Scott, in spite of his ignorance, prejudice, 
and unfair animus towards the Catholic Church, are of this 
description. Accordingly, as vivid pictures of Catholic ages, 
they contributed powerfully to the revival of Catholic sym- 
pathies and ideas in the heart of educated England. Now, 
in this point of view, Gerald Griffin is evidently a Catholic 
novelist ; not because he was individually a Catholic ; not 
that he introduced any controversy, open or tacit and im- 
plied, into his stories ; but simply because he described 
with unaffected truth a Catholic society} a society eminently 
interpenetrated with the sentiment of the supernatural, a 
society instinct with the spirit of faith, that of Catholic 
Ireland. The humblest peasant who believes the Catholic 
faith, is a more poetical personage than a Protestant king. 
The only thing that renders Griftin’s Irish stories less poet- 
ical, more vulge ir and commonplace, is the introduction of 
so many Protestant characters, especially of Protestant he- 
roes and heroines*—a capital mistake, for such people can 
have little interest in fiction, except as criminals, and as 
such it is neither fair nor expedient to represent them. A 
Catholic rogue or r villain 3 is incomparably n more interesting ; 


* Protestants have done this successfully, it is true, as Fielding and 
Goldsmith ; but then it was mainly in tales which treated Protestantism 
simply as natural religion, that is, as a part of Catholicity, in which natu. 

ral religion is included. Can anybody imagine “ Parson Adams” as 
believing the XXXIX Articles? The hypothesis is evidently absurd, 
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his villany is sure to be deeper dyed, he sins against greater 
grace, and acquires by his fall all the poetical lineaments of 
a real devil incarnate. I wonder that no Catholic fictionist 
has ventured to paint a bad priest ! 

Gerald Griffin has the remarkable merit, in this point of 
view, of having described Irish society with the utmost fidel- 
ity. Irish vice and Irish crime are represented in his pages 
with all their native colors ; if, indeed, he can be justly com- 
plained of in this respect, it is that he has not done suf- 
ficient justice to Lrish virtue, which is owing perhaps to the 
fact that he was so good and pure himself. Let alone a good 
man for describing villains ; the horror he has for them gives 
the vividest touches to his pencil, On the contrary, if. you 
want a fascinating picture of the noble and chivalrous gen- 
tleman, of the model husband, lover, father, set a couple 
of rogues like Bulwer and Dickens, to paint these beauti- 
ful characters. ‘To the good man, goodness is not suffi- 
ciently remarkable to strike his fancy ; and he passes over 
traits of heroic virtue as common things, because they are 
his own familiar actions. We have known a fiction con- 
demned for want of a “ moral,” when it merely wanted the 
cant which was all the morality that the critic understood. 
Be this as it may, nothing can be less exaggerated, less par- 
tial, than Gerald Griffin’s representation of the Trish peasant, 
or indeed of any class of Irishmen that he undertakes to 
set before us, from the wildest gossoon to the country-gen- 
tleman: there are some classes that he avoids introducing ; 
he has neither peer nor priest in his stories, and the latter 
omission is not a little remarkable. Probably he felt the 
subject to be too sacred for a purely literary treatment, and 
he was too sincere a man of letters to attempt any other. 
Certainly the hand that drew the inimitable schoolmaster 
in the Zévals, could have given us the portrait of an Irish 
P. P., ruling his flock in some White-boy district. 

The Complete Works of Gerald Griffin, with his Life, 
written by his brother, form some ten volumes duodecimo, 
of between four and five hundred pages each. They are, 
Holland-Tide—a series of Tales that purport to have (sea 
related by a cottage fireside on Halloween, and which wi 
Gerald’s first attempt at prose fiction ; 7% ales of the on un- 
ster Festivals, a sort ot continuation of Holland-T' ide, 
among which Card Drawing, a capital story, The Half Sir, 
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Suil Dhuv the Coiner, perhaps the best he ever wrote ; 
next came The Collegians, the most popular of his tales, 
and which thousands in America have read, as they have 
heard his songs, without knowing the name of the author ; 
then some more Munster Festivals ; then The Invasion, 
an elaborate historical novel, founded on the early history 
of Ireland ; The Rivals, admirable for its portraiture of 
Irish character ; the Duke of Monmouth, another histori- 
cal novel, the title of which sufficiently indicates the period 
of history ; ; Tales of My Neighborhood, including the Bar- 
ber of Bantry y, a rambling and digressional story which 
takes in four generations of a family before we arrive at the 
Barber, who had nothing to do with it except that he 
shaved and robbed one of the Moynehans,—a tale essen- 
tially of mystery, which reminds us not a little of the 
House of the Seven Gables; and finally Tales of the Five 
Senses, written when Gerald Griffin was already throwing 
off the cocoon which had hidden the Religious. But we 
believe that in point of time, The Christian Physiologist 
(as this last-mentioned series was also called) was not pre- 
cisely the last written or published. Besides all which, 
reckon the drama of Gysippus, written before he was twen- 
ty, a great quantity of songs and sonnets, The Late of Cath- 
leen (a charming ballad), and the beautiful poem of Matt 
Hyland, the most perfect perhaps of his productions, a gem 
of its kind, the MS. of which he destroyed when he became 
a Christian Brother, so that what we have of it is, unfor- 
tunately, defective in some stanzas. 

Now here is a very tolerable literary fecundity for a 
man who quitted letters at thirty-five ; to say nothing of 
his incessant labors for the first few years, on magazines 
and literary newspapers, to gain his bread ; and thus much 
certainly must be said, that ‘few literary men retiring at that 
age have left to the world a more brilliant and none a more 
unblemished fame. Of few men of genius could it be said 
with equal truth, that they never wrote ‘‘ one line which 
dying they would wish to blot ;” and yet, such was the 
nicety of his conscience, that long before he thought of 
dying (except to the world), he wished to blot the whole, 
and was only restrained from doing so by the pure impossi- 
bility. The struggles, the success, the morbid or the well- 
chosen retirement from this world (as it may be) of this 
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Irish boy, who adventured himself in the great world of 
London, at the age of nineteen, with a MS. tragedy for 
his capital, genius for his reliance, and the hope of “rivaling 
Shakspeare and Scott” for his incentive and consolation, 
are related with pious minuteness in the Memoir which ac- 
companies the American edition. A little more vigor and 
condensation would not have been amiss in this literary 
biography, the trials of our Gerald not being greater than 
those of nearly all literary adventurers, nor at all pe- 

culiar to him: as, indeed, there is little that is peculiar 
in his life but its purity, and nothing that is salient except 
that renunciation of the world with which it conclades. 

In estimating the literary genius of Griffin, there is a 
difficulty arising from his age, ‘and another from his very 
limited experience of life. It is almost always a pity 
when a genius rushes early into print. Griffin was only 
four-and-twenty when Holland-Tide was published ; Gysip- 
pus, his play, was written in bis teens ; and the interval 
between aon was filled with incessant labor, as a contrib- 
utor to reviews, reviser of MSS. for ptfblication, in short, 
as a literary hack. Think of all the virgin freshness of 
a young genius being used up in this barren toil. No doubt 
Gerald gained i in point of facility, but he lost in point of 
concentration. He drew too ear ly and too heavily on his 
genius, which can no more be done with impunity, than on 
the bodily health. The treasures of artistic observation 
were spent as fast as they were acquired. He worked his 
talent as a Western farmer maltreats the rich soil of a virgin 
prairie, raising crop after crop, without giving any thing 
back, neither manuring nor deep-ploughing, until the surface 
(and he never gets below the surface) has lost all its plastic 
material, and nothing short of a course of guano and clam- 
shells can restore its perished fertility. Now and then 
there is a genius so consummate, or so precocious in its 
maturity, that from the very first start it dashes into re- 
nown, and keeps its place to the last. But ordinarily, the 
power that is destined for a magnificent development has 
to be kept back by pruning and clipping. The novelist 

especially needs a “profound and extensive experience, a 
steady hand, a ripened calm in his heart, such as time alone 
can add to the native glow of the imagination and the 
genial thrill of the creative passions. Scott was near forty 
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when he published Waverley ; he was already older than 
Gerald Griffin at the period of his retirement. Shak- 
speare, too, wrote his plays in the maturity of manhood. 
Milton, Dante, Homer, sang their divine poems when age 
had tamed the fire of their passion. There is a species of 
literary orgasm which depends on the same cause that 
colors the dreams of youth with poetry, and which disap- 
pears with the reveries of tender sentiment. The poetical 
inspiration of women rarely survives the critical period of 
life ; and that which in men comes with the beard, and 
cools down as the latter turns gray, is equally suspicious. 
We cannot say, nor do we in fact suppose, that this was at 
all the case with Gerald Griffin, who died too young for us 
to know it ; his was rather a true genius, too early tasked ; 
a vein too soon exhausted. Not that he could ever have 
rivalled Shakspeare as a dramatist, or surpassed Scott as 
a fictionist—a task of infinitely inferior difficulty: for such 
men are the creation of centuries, the expression of the 
gifts of nations : 


“ A thousand streams one river make— 
Thus Genius, heaven-directed, 
Conjoins all separate veins of power 
In one great soul-creation ; 
And blends a million men to make 
The Poet of the nation.” 


And, moreover, it is only nations that produce these 
marvels ; and they produce them in virtue of their unity. 
Whatever cause weakens the sentiment of national unity, 
destroys that interior principle of artistic unity, to which 
the works of genius only supply the expression, Without 
doubt, Ireland feels the operation of this law, which im- 
pedes the creation of an Irish national literature more than 
all other causes combined. What gives unity to Waver- 
ley? Had Scott ever meditated on the unities ? He has 
violated them all, technically speaking ; but the sentiment 
of nationality guided him to the true unity of dramatic 
action in his story. How is it that he has attached an im- 
mortal interest to every scene that he has described ? 
Because he has attached those scenes to the historic idea 
of Scotland ; it is in causing that idea to seize the imagi- 
nation of the world, as it already possessed his own, that 
he has flooded the hills and lakes and castles and cottages 
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of his native land with a poetical glory. Some people sup- 
pose that because a country has beautiful scenery, wild and 
rugged mountains, picturesque traditions, clans and wars 
and bards and all that, a man of genius could make out of 
it, in a literary point of view, what Scott made out of 
Scotland. Fatal mistake! These are but the ingredients 
of the incantation ; the magical wand of the enchanter is 
wanting. Ireland has all these, and more than these, and 
a people more picturesque than the Scotch ; but she lacks 
the interior unity of faith, laws, and manners, and the ex- 
terior unity of national independence. As a Catholic nation 
(which she is), she has not and never had any autonomy. 
It is not in the nature of nations to bring forth poets, until 
they have brought forth liberators. Bruce and Wallace 
scandal Scott and Burns, who are inconceivable without 
them. The poet whom we have already quoted, an Irish- 
man and a noble, has well expressed it : he speaks of Scot- 
land, but it is evident that his own country is in his mind, 
and in singing the eulogy of Caledonia, he insinuates the 
apology of Erin: 
“From age to age that Jand had paid 
No alien throne submission : 
For feudal faith had been her Law, 
And freedom her Tradition. 
Where frowned the rocks, had Freedom smiled, 
Sung, ’mid the shrill wind’s whistle— 
So England prized her garden Rose, 
But Scotland loved her Thistle. 
ae *” * ~ * 
“Can song be false where hearts are sound ? 
Weak doubts—away we fling them! 
The land that breeds great men, great deeds, 
Shall ne’er lack bards to sing them. 
That vigor, sense, and mutual trath 
Which bathed each invader, 


Shall fill her marts, and feed her arts, 
While peaceful olives shade her.’* 


We incline to think that we have here lighted upon the 
true reason why Gerald Griffin was not an Irish Walter 
Scott. It is easy to talk of accidents. A revolution broke 
out and spoiled the novel market, says Gerald’s biographer, 
and his }peiticher nent asi same, Strange indeed, that 


* Aubrey de Vere. “ To Burns’s ‘ Highland 1d Mary.’ 
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the first three volumes of the Munster Festivals (compris- 
ing, Card Drawing, The Half Sir, and Suil Dhuv), though 
they were “ said by those to whose judgment the publish- 
ers had submitted them, ‘to be equalled only by the Au- 
thor of Waverley in their national portraitures and sketches 
of manners,’” netted Gerald only about £250. “The 
novel trade had declined so much,” says the author of the 
Life! But an Irish ‘ Waverley” would have raised it from 
its decline, as by the touch of an enchanter’s wand. And 
how much did the Munster Festivals lack of being an 
Irish Waverley ? By being three stories instead of one, 
in the first place. By a most remarkable defect of interior 
unity in each separate tale, in the second place. Of these 
three, Suid Dhuv is far the finest, and yet it contains some 
very striking anomalies in composition. There is one hero- 
ine for the first part of the story, and another for the con- 
clusion. The latter heroine is not even introduced until 
the closing scene—the d¢nouement—is ripe, and all the 
other actors are in motion to accomplish it : Gerald Griffin 
takes that opportunity to suspend the action in order to 
bring Miss Lilly Byrne upon the scene ; he indulges us 
with a fascinating description of her person and dress, traces 
her love-affair with Mr. Robert Kumba, reduces her nearly 
to the grave with disappointed affection, kills her father 
quite, and, what shail we say more ? brings her finally to 
the point where Suil Dhuv (who is waiting for her all this 
time) is to carry her off. The early part of the story ex- 
hibits the same fault of construction. The old Palatine 
and his companion are very picturesquely introduced, when 
a simple remark of the former draws on the narration of 
all that has happened from the childhood of Suil Dhuv to 
the present moment, not related by the Palatine, to whom 
a great part of the history is yet unknown, but by the 
author. After continuing this narrative through the chap- 
ter, and half of another, the author coolly adds : ‘‘ We now 
find it necessary to return to our travellers, * * * After 
riding about two miles further, &c.” This is certainly not 
the art of story telling. 

Gerald Griffin’s tales abound in digressions ; some one 
is always ready to tell a story, and capitally told it is. 
These episodes are often the most charming part of the 
work, to the unity of which they do not contribute. Some 
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personage, too, is sure to be poetical, which affords Gerald 
an opportunity of interweaving one of his own agreeable 
songs; but they are always his « own, and he takes no trouble 
whatever to render them characteristic of their supposed 
authors. This want of dramatic consistency in his characters 
occurs in more serious instances, as for example in T’racy’s 
Ambition, the admirable plot of which is ruined by it. Dal- 
ton, the villain of the story, describes Irish scenery with the 
graphic and poetic vein of Griffin himself, and lets fall sen- 
timents in regard to the country, which belong to a philo- 
sophic philanthropist. ‘There is nothing in which the coup 
@eil of the master in fiction is more unequivocally dis- 
played than in the avoidance of this fatal impropriety. 
Gerald Gritlin wrote rapidly, and seldom or never corrected 
his work, As it came from his pen, so it went to the press. 
His biographer boasts of this facility, than which nothing 
is more facile : but the question is not did he revise and 
correct his work or not, but did it need correction and re- 
vision, The best writers probably fall into the same faults 
in the heat of composition; but a sound judgment points 
them out afterwards, and a patient industry removes them. 
That Gerald Griffin wrote this series in four months, and 
completed that tale in two, is a poor lesson for young 
writers, unless they are told that in consequence the series is 
full of serious faults, and that the plot of the tale is dis- 
jointed, its dénowement unskilful, and that in fine all the 
genius lavished on it has failed to produce a masterpiece. 
This was the error of a young writer, and perhaps we may 
add of a necessitous one. Griffin wrote for daily bread, 
hence he had no time to perfect his works ; which is an- 
other illustration of the maxim of Scott, that ‘‘ Literature 
is a very good staff, but a very poor crutch,” 

But if these are the detects of Gerald Griffin as a 
writer, and we think we have handled them with sufficient 
plainness, what are his merits? The first and most con- 
spicuous is his delineation of Irish character ; next, ranks 
his insight into human nature ; then, his vivid apprehen- 
sion of the supernatural ; and among minor excellencies, 
his vivacious dialogue, his high descriptive power; and 
lastly, the beauty and purity of his English style. 

The prose style of Gerald Grifhin is very unequal; i 
many parts of his stories, it is exceedingly careless ; Ae 
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yet, though it cannot be compared with the uniform 
elegance of Irving, it often possesses a clear and simple 
beauty which can only be matched by the author of the 
Sketch-Book. Some passages in the Colleyians and the 
Invasion can hardly be surpassed in this respect; and 
where the style does not attain to absolute beauty, or even 
falls short of absolute correctness, it is never disfigured by 
fustian, is always simple and of a crystalline clearness. 
The directness and simplicity of his narrative is one of the 
traits in which he most resembles Scott. There is a quiet 
consciousness of power in this unpretending manner of tell- 
ing a story, which at once lifts Gerald Griffin above the 
crowd of novel writers to the dignity of a classic. 

His powers of description are, upon the whole, very 
great; although the school in which he learned to describe, 
his own haste, and perhaps some of the defects to which 
we have before alluded, cause him to overload his descrip- 
tions with minute detail. In description, he belongs to 
the real school, not to the epic. Frequently, the first few 
lines of a descriptive passage in his novels set before you 
the scene with great vividness and beauty; but as he pro- 
ceeds, he adds circumstance after circumstance, the whole 
becomes confused, and you end by getting no distinct i image 
whatever. The most charming pictures in his tales are of the 
Shannon scenery. The finest single scene is, perhaps, the 
description of an Irish waterfall in the Rivals. The pencil 
of Church could hardly have done it better. Here we have 
first a “glen of pine and birch wood,” then “a broken 
stream, half smitten into foam by the long*descent,” and 
rushing betwixt a mountain, clad to the top with the trees 
before mentioned, and a “crag, steep, stern and precip- 
itous.” Down this glen roars the cataract, “ now flinging 
itself in one impetuous mass over the brow of the precipice, 
now split into a multitude of milky streams,” now dashing 
its concentrated and frothing force against the ‘“ deep- 
founded masses of black rock, that seemed to shoulder its 
strength aside with imperturbable facility,” now outspread- 
ing in a foamy sheet upon a broad tablet of everlasting 
granite, a half screened by hanging trees,” and again fall- 
ing heavily, “ with an exhausted plash, over a low ledge of 
rock, into a deep and troubled basin.” The mountains 
and the turf beneath the beholder’s feet, ‘* tremble with 
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the far-driven concussion of the mass of waters, and the 
foliage shivers in the breathless air.” 

The modern novel is essentially a substitute for the 
stage, as this Review has heretofore contended, and as 
Gerald Griffin himself used to consider. Description, then, 
supplies the place of the shifting scenery; it also clothes 
the characters and “ makes them up” for their parts. All 
this portion of a story should be so managed as to blend 
with the general sentiment; it should also be rapid, never 
suspending the action longer than is absolutely necessary; 
and should be so introduced as at once to be motived by 
the story, and to irradiate it, in fine, with the kind of 
instantaneous effect which is produced in a theatre by the 
change of the scenes. Hence, descriptive power is an 
essential quality of the novel-writer ; without it, the tale 
degenerates into mere dialogue. Scott describes admirably 
landscapes, interiors, and persons, even to their costume. 
How vividly Meg Merrilies and Dominie Sampson are set 
before us! There are glimpses in the works of our author 
of a faculty, which might easily have been matured into a 
similar power: take, for instance, the old Irish witch in 
Card Drawing, and Danny Mann in the Collegians. The 
portrait of Lilly Byrne in Swil Dhuv proves Gerald’s taste 
in female beauty to have been exquisitely refined: alto- 
gether, we have so far the native elements which go to the 
making of a great novelist. Add the vivacity of “his dia- 
logue, ‘which he considered the test of a story, and which 
is a great proof of a distinct and vigorous conception of in- 
dividual character. But the last is a point of which we 
shall speak presently. 

Those minor stories of Gerald’s in which his genius re- 
veals itself so unequivocally, are mostly imbued with the 
supernatural. How should an Irish tale be at all national 
without this element? ‘To be original, by the way, is al- 
ways (for a poet or novelist) to be national. The ‘English 
taste of the period when Griffin wrote, was all for res ality, 
as he himself observes. Yet, although he was strictly a 
London man of letters, writing for the great British public 
(who are catered for by Irish genius to an extent of which 
they have no conception), the ideal, the supernatural, and 
the miraculously Providential, pervade his happiest and 
most popular stories. He differs in this respect most re- 
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markably from Carleton, Lever, and most of his gifted 
rivals and compatriots; and that is why we are inclined to 
take him, agreeably (we think) to the general verdict, as 
the most truly Irish of them all. The Rock of the Candle 
(a beautiful Irish superstition, woven into a_ perfectly 
national and patriotic tale), Owney and Owney Napeak, 
The Story Teller at Fault, The Swans of Lir, The Brown 
Man, Phadrig’s Dilemma, and other stories, expressly 
founded on supernatural legends, show this characteristic 
and national tendency of his mind. But besides those 
entire stories which as a whole belong to this category, he 
has interspersed in others short legendary narratives of the 
same description, in all cases most exquisitely told, like 
that in the Zivals, illustrating— 
‘Happy is the bride that the sun shines on, 
Happy is the corpse that the rain rains upon.” 


There is also yet another sign of a genius for weird 
narrative, which we find in Gerald Griffin, viz.: that with- 
out going beyond strict probability, he infuses an air of 
mystery that has all the effect of a supernatural incident. 
Such is the dream of Aquila in the Duke of Monmouth, 
when her brother “ stooped down (in the dream) and press- 
ing her arm, whispered some words into her ear, the purport 
of which she could not distinctly gather, but which heard 
even partially as they were, filled all her soul, she knew not 
why, with a piercing and almost intolerable melancholy.” 
“She wished to hear them all, and urged him to repeat 
what he had said; but he refused to do so, nor could all 
her entreaties induce him to say again what he had said. 
She woke while pressing him to speak, but now could call 
to mind no portion either of the words or meaning of the 
whisper she had heard him utter.” 

The tale in which this remarkable passage occurs, is 
noticeable. It is the Duke of Monmouth, an English his- 
torical novel, of a period so comparatively recent that the 
introduction of any distinct supernatural element would 
have been impossible : yet Gerald Griffin contrives to pro- 
duce all the effect of a ghost rising to warn the heroine of 
the treachery of Kirke, and vanishing with a movement of 
silent lips that refuse to tell their tale of horror! We see 
at once that her brother, though yet living, is marked for 
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the grave, and that the sacrifice she is about to make for 
him will be fruitless. Inthe romances of Hawthorne, who 
has been driven by the necessities of a New England locale, 
and by the tendencies of his own weird inspiration, to em- 
ploy similar expedients, we find nothing more admirable. 

The peculiar power which is here indicated is intimately 
allied to that profound and instinctive knowledge of the 
secret springs of human character, so necessary to the dram- 
atist and the novel writer. Wherever the peculiar fac- 
ulty thus implied is absent, there may be a keen power of 
observation, and a talent for caricature, but never the im- 
mortal and creative iaspiration which makes the Scotts and 
the Shakspeares. There is Carleton, for example, one of 
the closest observers and best describers, who ever delinea- 
ted Irish life, but who never penetrates below the surface of 
motive and character. Hence we find in his tales, some- 
times a broad caricature, very forcible no doubt and Jaugh- 
able, and at others a sort of blubbering pathos, both which 
are in their way untruthful. Phelim O'Toole is a good ex- 
ample of the one, and The Poor Scholar of the other va- 
riety. The humor and the pathos of Dickens belong to 
the same school. There is nothing like this in Gerald Grif- 
fin, who is often deficient in art, but never untrue to na- 
ture ; or, if this appear rather too antithetical, we may 
certainly say that his analysis of character is penetrating and 
true, but that the construction of his narrative is careless 
and unskilful. It is a sort of Irish genius after all, you 
see, is Gerald Griffin,—brilliant in perception, deficient in 
organizing power. For, the want of national organization 
reacts (us we have already observed) upon the genius of in- 
dividuals ; immense is the debt, then, that a nation owes 
to the exalted and elect individuality who first organizes it 
into unity by his wisdom, or achieves its independence by 
his valor ; and wo worth the day for her, when his memo- 
ry ceases to be in benediction. 

Open the Zivals at the first page, and read the scene 
in the Dispensary : 

***Docrnor, darling.’ 

**Docthor, I’m bere since mornin’ !’ 

“* Docthor, let me go, an’ the heavens bless you. I’m as wake 
as a piece of wet paper.’ 

“*Glory to your soul, docthor, asthore, an’ gi’ me some thing 
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for this thremblin’ I have. I do be thrembling always, like a straw 
upon the water.’ : 

“*Docthor, I hear a great pain in my foot, sir. I declare I cried 
that bottle full today morning, with it.’ 

“* That was a fine physic } you ga’ me last night, long life to your 


honor. It walked me all over. Tt: sarched me finely, long life to 
your honor,’ 


“* There isn’t a bit I ate, docthor, this time back, but what I 
get a conceit again’ it the minute afther, 

“«Doethor, I can make no hand o’ my head at All, these days,’ 

“+ Oh, docethor, what’ Il I do at all with these ears of mine? I'm 

partly deaf always, an’ whenever Ido be, I hear great sounds an’ 
nizes, waves dashin’ again’ the bank, and birds whistlin’ an’—boo ! 
an candlestiche an’ when I’m deaf entirely, it’s then I hear all the 
bells in Ireland ringin’ in my ears,’ 

** Docthor, I have a great express upon my beart. 

“*That girl, sir, that you saw yesterday evening was bad en- 


tirely afther you goin’! Oh, she began screechin’ in a manner, that 


if the priest was at the doore, you'd think he wouldn’t overtake 
her; an’ every bit of her so hot, that you'd imagine the clothes 


would light about her, an’ her face the whole time as red as if you 
threw a bowl o° blood in it!’ 


“* Docthor, a’ ra gal! Docthor, darlin’, Docthor, asthore! Oh, 
ma gra hu! Ma grien chree hu, Docthor! an’ let me go !’” 


What a poetical glow in every phrase of these patients ! 
You may wait long enough before you get such a burst of 
poetry from Englishmen or Americans simil: urly situated, 
That is the charm which pictures of Irish life in the lower 
orders have over those describing the manners of any other 
peasantry in the world. In the English peasantry, described 
under the happiest effect of light and shade, you never get 
beyond the crude and commonplace elements of ignorance, 
simplicity, seltishness and a certain boorish honesty ; ; in 
Scotland, you obtain the additional features of intense pride 
among the Gaelic, and of puritanical cant among the low- 
land population ; the Irish peasant is quick-witted, a skil- 
ful flatterer, a fierce revenger; but he is a born poet ; his 
common conversation is dramatic, and his life alternates 
between a comedy that you are never tired of laughing at, 
and a tragedy to move stones to tears. 

Has any one described the Irish peasant upon the whole 
so well as Gerald Griffin? We think not. And the proof 
is that no other writer has rendered Irish character in the 
lower orders so poetical. We often shrink with disgust from 
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the delineations of Carleton, but Gerald Griffin’s Irishmen 
are never vulgar. It certainly must arise in part from the 
religious faith of Griffin that he is so successful in this re- 
spect, even when he is setting before us some unmitigated 
rascal. Nothing is so necessary for a writer, in order that 
he may worthily describe a people, as to be in harmony 
with them himself. We all have a vulgar, commonplace 
and earthly qde ; and all, too, have a poetic, a heavenly, and 
a beautiful aspect ; but if that which is holiest, if ‘that 
which redeems, exalts s, and glorifies a people, is not under- 
stood, how can justice be done them ? No Protestant, no 
Catholic not deeply religious, can possibly paint fairly such 
a people as the Irish, whose moral, historical, and national 
unity, down to the current Annum Domini, is constituted 
by their faith. 

It is not at all implied in this eulogium of Gerald Grif- 
fin, that he has sacrificed truth to poetry in describing his 
countrymen. On the contrary, he has been fearfully can- 
did. In Tracy’s Ambition we have an Irishman of the 
middle class, more consistently mean than Thackeray ever 
painted, under the inspiration of his malice. Certainly the 
{rish witnesses in the Collegians are not flattered, yet it is 
impossible to be otherwise than fascinated, as well 
amused, by their ingenious insincerity, and its perfect tri- 
umph over all the resources of the examining magistrate. 
Such wicked wretches as Suil Dhuv and his white-haired 
partner in crime—the palsied villain Rody, the cowardly 
murderer, Fitz Maurice, Danny Mann, and his meaner mas- 
ter, and Black Yamon of the Hdand and Word, are pretty 
specimens of Irish human nature as‘an enemy would wish 
to portray. Heaven save us from falling into the hands of 
such villains, outside of a book! Betwixt the two covers 
of a novel of character, and of national character, they 
have quite a different interest. Inthe Anight of the Sheep 
we have a pair of Irish sons, who are too natural not to be 
after the lite, and who deserve, as does the story itself, more 
special notice. The Knight of the Sheep is an Irish King 
Lear in middle life, with two unnatural and ungrateful 
sons instead of the same number of ungrateful daughters. 
But Shamus and Guillaum Taafe—why, each of them 
fairly “ out-gomerils Gomeril!” The beauty of this story 
is the rendering of so classic a theme in an Irish dress. 
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But the expedient by means of which the old man thricks 
his boys into taking him back, is richly Hibernian. He 
borrows some gold of a farmer, and goes to count it “ un- 
der the kitchen-garden wall.” The daughters-in-law and 
the two ungrateful sons discover him :—‘‘ You done very 
wrong, Shamus,’ said Guillaum, ‘ever to turn out the ould 
father as you done. See, now, what we all lost by it. 
That’s a part of the money he laid by from year to year, 
an’ we never ’Il see a penny of it.” 

“At this,” adds the author, satirically, “ they all felt 
the greatest remorse for the manner in which they had act- 
ed to the old man.” So the old man is brought home 
again, with a heavy box, which is deposited in his cham- 
ber. Ie receives abundant attention from the young peo- 
ple, but in grief for the loss of his virtuous youngest son 
(the Cordelia of the story), he soon draws near his end. 
The dying scene is too edifying to be omitted : 


“* Whatever cause I had to complain of ye, Shamus and Guil- 
laum, that’s all past and gone now, and it is right that I should leave 
you some little remembrance for all the trouble I gave you since 
my coming home. Do you see that chest over there / 

“* Ah, father! what chest?’ cried the sons. ‘ Don’t be talkin’ 
of it for a chest.’ 

“* Well, my good boys, said the knight, ‘my will is in that 
chest, so I need tell you no more.’ 

“* Don’t speak of it, father,’ said Shamus, ‘ for as the Latin poet 
says :— 

“Non possidentem multa 
Recte beatum” [the hypocrite! ] 


Only as you're talkin’ of it at all for a chest, where’s the key, 
father?’ 

“*Ah, Shamus!’ said the knight, ‘you were always great at 
the Latin. The key is in my waistcoat pocket.’ 

“Soon after he expired. The two sons, impatient to inspect 
their treasure, could hardly wait until the old man ceased to breathe. 
While Shamus unlocked the chest, Guillaum remained to keep the 
door fast. 

“* Well, Shamus,’ said his brother, ‘ what do you find there?’ 

“¢ A parcel of stones, Guillaum !’ 

“¢* Nonsense, man, try what’s undher ’em,’ 

“Shamus complied, and found at the bottom of the box a rope 
with a running noose at the end, and a scroll of paper, from which 
Shamus read the following sentence aloud for the information of his 
brother :-— 


’ 
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“¢ THe Last Witt anp Testament oF Bryan TAAFE, COMMON- 
LY CALLED THe Kxicut oF THE SHEEP. 

“* Imprimis. To my two sons, Shamus and Guillaum, I be- 
queath the whole of the limestones contained in this box, in return 
for their disinterested love and care of me ever since the day when 
they saw me counting the gold near the kitchen-garden. 

“*Ttem. J bequeath the rope herein contained for any father to 
hang himself, who is so foolish as to give away his property to his 
heirs before his death? 

“¢ Well, Shamus,’ said Guillaum, ‘the poor father laid out a dale 
on our education, but I declare all the taichin’ he ever gave us was 
nothing to that.’” 


If this ‘s not a delineation of Irish character, what is ? 
There is indeed less of sham sentimentality in the 
works of Gerald Griffin than in those of almost any other 
Irish novelist. Hence his pathos is genuine pathos, and 
when he gives the people credit for virtue you can heartily 
believe him. ‘There is in this bold style of treatment a 
generous confidence in the strength of the Irish cause, which 
its advocates too often seem to lack. Gerald Griffin’s na- 
tionality implied genuine sympathy for his countrymen, a 
deep-seated respect and veneration for his native land— 
its faith, its history, its essential character, and its holy 
and patriotic traditions. He had the noble courage, there- 
fore, to paint Ireland as she is ; and the fidelity of the por- 
trait, while it makes his fame as an artist, possesses, in the 
eyes of the world, that beauty and dignity which must al- 
jays attach to the true and unaffected picture of a Cath- 
olic people. Indeed, first of all in his hands, the Irish 
dialect of the English language and the peculiarities of 
Irish provincialism in accent, character, and mental traits 
become, like those of Scotland in the hands of Scott and 
Burns, invested with a halo of poetry. This is one of the 
attributes of poetry and romantic fiction, which show us 
how much every historic nation—every nation which as- 
pires to respect itself and to love and cherish its own pecu- 
liarities—owes to its men of literary genius. 

The novel of The Invasion, so far as we know, is the 
only Irish historical novel of the highest class ever at- 
tempted : it is admirably conceived, and thongh upon the 
whole the execution must be regarded as a failure, it gives 
us a higher idea of the author’s latent powers than any 
other of his works, not excepting Suil Dhuv and The Col- 
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legians. We attach no faith to the theory insinuated by 
the writer in his preface—that the work was not designed 
for an historical novel: this was an after-thought, and a 
mere instinctive apology for the defects of which Gerald 
Griffin could not have been unconscious. The plot of the 
Invasion is as follows :—- 

O’Headha is the chief of the Ithians, in the reign of 
Niall Frassach, king of Ireland, about the beginning of 
the ninth century, that is, in the time of Charlemagne. 
The story opens with the ceremonies attending the marriage 
of the O’Headha with Matha, daughter of O’Driscol, the 
Canfinny or head of the sept of that name. It is not a 
felicitous opening, inasmuch as it plunges the reader at 
once into a labyrinth of antiquarian learning, which takes 
from the tale the character of a narrative in its very incep- 
tion. Among the chiefs present is one who takes no part 
in the religious ceremony, and we learn that this is the 
chieftain of the “hooded race,” a Druid people, who still 
retain the old pagan superstition. Hence an altercation 
which but for the interposition of a bishop and of the Can- 
finny would have terminated in mortal combat. Before 
the end of the year occurs a skirmish between the Ithians 
aud the Druids ; the latter are defeated ; O’Headha and 
Baseg, his brother, and the thanist, or successor to his rank 
and power, follow on beyond their men, and, most myste- 
riously, the victorious O’Headha is slain, The thanist 
should now succeed, but he is unpopular with the clan, 
and being suspected of attempts on his brother’s life, his 
claim is rejected in favor of Matha’s new-born son, the 
posthumous child of O’Headha. Baseg attempts to enforce 
his claims, is defeated, and obliged to fly. He takes ref- 
uge with the Druids, by whom he is received with open 
arms. Baseg makes several attempts to carry off the young 
O’Headha in his infancy. 

The tale then traces the education of the young chief- 
tain, first at home, then at a famous abbey on the shores 
of the Senan or Shannon, Griffin takes this opportunity 
to interweave a graphic and highly interesting sketch of 
the early history of Erin, which brings us down to the con- 
vent college of Muingharidh. We are then introduced to 
the second hero of the story, in the shape of a new scholar 
from Inismore, or Great Britain, Gerald’s national feelings 
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are well displayed in bringing a young Englishman of this 
early period to Ireland for education, as well as in describ- 
ing the ridicule which his appearance and costume excite, 
and the taunts which he undergoes in regard to the slave 
trade then existing between Ireland and England, by which 
the English peasantry were still frequently sold into servi- 
tude in “ Inisfail.” He also gives us the history of Kenric, 
the new hero, ab initio, whereby for a chapter or two the 
scene is transferred to England. From the convent, at six- 
teen, the young O’Headha, whose Christian name is Elim, is 
transferred to the military school of Tamrach, where for 
two years he learns the art of war. In fine, at twenty, he 
returns home an accomplished prince. He is greeted by 
his clansmen with the devoted and enthusiastic attachment 
of an Irish sept for their chief. On closing his five-and- 
twentieth year, he is invested with the government, and 
devotes himself to its duties in an enlightened spirit, which, 
though attributed by the author to the ninth century, reads 
more like that of the nineteenth. 

Next, we have an adventure. The young O’Headha, 
in a military affray with the Hooded People, is drawn on 
to pursue them alone into their own fastnesses, into the 
wildly beautiful Coom-na-Druid, where he arrives in the 
midst of the pagan festival of Samhuin, and is made pris- 
oner. We witness the ceremonies of the Druids, and are 
introduced to the heroine, niece of the Ard-Draithe or Druid 
chief, but herself a Christian; which, after the manner of 
Griffin, entails a fresh digression, viz.: the history and 
education of the lovely Aithne, told as a perfectly fresh 
story. While the Druid ceremonies are proceeding, we get 
at the mode of educating a young Christian princess of 
those times, as we have already had that of a young Chris- 
tian prince; and also we accompany Aithne on a visit to 
the “ Sepulchre of the Kings” of Inisfail. In conversation 
with Aithne,on whom the task of entertaining the stranger 
devolves, Elim of course falls in love, as the reader does, 
with the charming and highly cultivated Irish princess. 
The Druid ceremonies are strange, picturesque, and beauti- 
ful ; in the midst of them returns Tuathal, son of the Ard- 
Draithe, who recognizes Elim as the slayer of one of his 
followers in that morning’s raid. The Ithian is seized and 
condemned to die. Leaving him in this predicament, the 
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author returns to resume the history of Kenric the English- 
man. 
This is one of Gerald Griffin’s best drawn characters, in 
which he satirizes with great power the infirmities of the 
literary aspirant. The story of Kenric is told with an art- 
ful naturalness that shows the writer to be at home in it. 
After pursuing it for some chapters, we return to the cap- 
tive Elim, who is suddenly liberated by the intercession of 
Aithne. The heathen death of the old Ard-Draithe, the 
ceremonies of his burial, the election of Tuathal as his suc- 
cessor, the wise administration of 0’ Headha, and the love- 
passages between him and Aithne come next in order. The 
story advances rather slowly, as modern sentiment is rather 
a drag on the action of a time so stirring, and we hear 
nothing yet of the “ Invasion.” 

Kenric, the Northumbrian, was left travelling in Eng- 
land with a wandering book-vender. This turns out to be 
the third hero of the story—a Swede, named Inguar. We 
now return to this pair, and on pretence that Inguar has 
related his story to Kenric, the author, in his usual man- 
ner, commences the life of the Swede, and carries it on in- 
dependently of every thing else, during eleven chapters, in 
which (the rest of the story standing still) we have a full 
description of the Vikings, the Scandinavian temples, gods, 
priests, rites, and manners. Returning to Kenric, we have 
merely an adventure in which the old thanist, Baseg, is 
introduced, still yearning for vengeance and the recovery 

of his inheritance and power. 
. In England, whither he has come on his way to Iona 
to obtain the consent of the abdicated Ard-Righ, the friend 
of Aithne’s father, to his marriage with that young lady, 
Elim again encounters Kenric, and carries him back with 
him to Inisfail. On their return they happen upon the 
Feis Tamrach or grand national assembly of the princes 
of Ireland, extraordinarily convened on account of a threat- 
ened invasion by the Northmen. Nothing can be more 
abrupt or inartificial than the manner in which this import- 
ant assembly is introduced. It is described with a pictur- 
esque splendor that really rivals any similar scene in the 
Waverley novels. Aithne is present, and adds her feminine 
charm to the description. The occasion is also seized, with 
admirable judgment, to introduce a discussion between 
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Elim and Kenric on the ancient Irish laws, to which, with 
true philosophic acumen, the former traces the “‘ unhappy 
spirit of disunion” which has ever distinguished Ireland. 
To the twin customs of gavel-kind and thanistry, specious 
and popular—but at war, the one, with the idea of individ- 
ual property ; the other, with the regular and uniform 
transmission of authority, whether by election or descent 
—he justly ascribes the imperfect civilization of his country. 
The former ruins the family ; the latter precludes the unity 
and organization of the State. 

It is now, in fact, that the true action of “The Inva- 
sion” commences. Inguar reappears on the scene, and 
attempts to corrupt Kenric. Kenric falls in love with 
Aithne, and is tempted to betray his friend. ‘The North- 
men appear in the Coom-na-Druid, and Baseg, acting as 
their high-priest (for the ancient thanist has apostatized 
from the Christian faith), causes Aithne to be condemned 
as a virgin sacrifice to the bloody gods of the Invaders. 
In this crisis, Elim invades the Coom to rescue his love. 
A battle ensues between the Ithians and the Northmen; 
the latter are defeated; and Aithne is rescued by the re- 
pentant Kenric, just as Baseg (recently discovered to be 
the murderer of his brother the O’Headha) is about to kill 
her at the foot of the iron altar of the “ Incendiary.” This 
plot is well-contrived ; it is only the execution that fails ; 
there is a fata] indistinctness in the narrative; the order of 
events is confused by their number and rapidity; the battle 
is too complicated to be understood; and the agencies at 
work are too numerous to be followed without difficulty. 
For all that, the interest is kept up to the final scene. 
The minute antiquarian learning with which the tale is 
overloaded, injures its effect as a story but slightly, in com- 
parison to the absence of proportion between the different 
parts of the action, and to the excessive looseness of the 
construction, which carries Gerald Griffin’s characteristic 
faults to their utmost extreme. They are the same which 
we observed in Suil Dhuv, rendered even more flagrant by 
the elaborate plot which they mar. The character of Ken- 
ric is, however, a psychological masterpiece, and gives, as 
we have already intimated, the highest idea of the author’s 
latent capabilities. 

We have scarcely alluded to the character of Gerald 
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Griffin as a poet. Several of his songs possess that uni- 
versal popularity which is the best test of excellence. Such 
is— 


“ A place in thy memory, dearest,” 


which every young lady who has a voice and piano, has 
played and sung at some time or other. As a song-writer 
he belongs to the school of Moore, or perhaps we might say 
to the Irish school of which Moore is the best representative. 
Few have known so well how to interweave Irish words in 
English songs, with a pathetic effect, as in— 
“The mie-na-mallah now is past, 
O wirra-sthru! O wirra-sthru! 
And I must leave my home at last, 
O wirra-sthru! O wirra sthru! 
I look into my father’s eyes, 
I hear my mother’s parting sighs,— 
Ah! fool to pine for other ties— 
O wirra-sthru! O wirra-sthru!” 


Or in “ My Mary of the curling hair,” to the air ‘ Shule 
a-gra,” which words, and some more which we don’t under- 
stand a syllable of, are mingled in very musically, in one 
of the sweetest love-songs poet ever penned. ‘These things 
are suited to music, like the well-known “ Aileen aroon,” 
and “I love my love in the morning.” Why, even the 
famous General Morris has not written any songs more 
popular than these among the daughters of America, who 
little think as they sing them, that the author was an 
Irish Catholic, who at thirty-eight quitted the muses, and 
ended his life in the quaint garb and lowly religious retire- 
ment of a “Christian Brother.” But this poet, whose 
love-songs are so sweetly amorous, and who, in the Fate of 
Cathleen, has depicted the passion with a glow not un- 
worthy of Robby Burns or Anacreon Moore, is the same 
who wrote : 
“That Virtue, humble, simple, fair, 

Ts all the knowledge worth our care; 

That heavenly wisdom is a thing, 

Above the flight of reason’s wing; 

That human genius cannot sound 

The depths in which her truth is found, 

While a poor peasant’s simple prayer 

Will find her always watching there. 


That learning oft is but a rod— 
That he knows all who loves his God; 
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And every other eye is dim, 

Save theirs who hope and trust in Him. 
Willing to serve is truly free ; 
Obedience is best liberty ; 

And man’s first power—a bended knee.” 


Matt Hyland, which he attempted to destroy, is a ballad 
of very sweet and flowing versification, something diluted 
perhaps, the fruit hidden in that leafy luxuriance of words 
which characterizes Irish poetry. As a specimen of what 
Wordsworth calls ‘‘that dear production of our days, the 
metrical novel,” it does great credit to Gerald Griitin; and 
yet one can understand howa poet whose taste was formed 
on the masterpieces of Campbell, should have destroyed it. 
Whether a poet has the right to deprive us not only of 
some of his happiest verses, but of the means of estimating 
his genius as it merits, is a subtle question for casuists. It 
only remains for us to speak of the Play of Gysippus, in 
order to complete the general view which we have endeav- 
ored to take of Griffin’s works. The brilliant success which 
it had at Drury Lane, shows that Gysippus is a good act- 
ing play: it does not possess any remarkable poetic beauties, 
but its construction must be good, or it would not stand 
the test of performance. The main action is improbable, 
in attributing to Pagans a power of self-abnegation which 
flourishes only on soil fertilized with the blood of the Cross, 
Interior consistency is further violated by representing 
Gysippus, after a sacrifice which a Christian only could 
have made, as feeling all the desolation ofaheathen. One 
must remember, in reading the play, that the author was 
only nineteen when he composed it. Asa proof of his 
native capacity it is striking ; asa work to be judged on its 
intrinsic merits, it cannot claim a very high rank. The 
fame of Griffin must rest ultimately on the Codlegians, on 
The Invasion, which reveals even higher qualities, on 
the beautiful tales of Irish legendary and preternatural lore, 
in which he surpasses all his countrymen, and on a few of 
his songs—gems, as they doubtless are, of lyric grace and 
feeling. 

It wili be in vain to expect any unanimity of opinion 
here below on the question of Gerald Griftin’s retirement 
from the world. Some will regard it as an act of heroic 
virtue, or at least of obedience to a heavenly vocation that 
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supersedes in itself all earthly ambitions, all merely social 
and domestic claims. Others will persist in thinking that 
Gerald Griffin was disappointed ; that his success, though 
in one sense brilliant, still fell short of his aspirations ; that 
he was sensible of a comparative failure in that respect ; 
that his powers had become exhausted, and his mind mor- 
bid. It is, however, quite certain that Gerald felt keenly 
the precariousness of a literary support: which would go 
to show that he took a common sense view of things. His 
later scruples in regard to a literary career, the destruction 
of his MSS., and his endes avoring to stop the circulation of 
his published works, are circumstances which favor the 
supposition of a morbid influence. 

But let us allow that this was really the case—the 
question still remains :—is not religious retirement the ap- 
propriate cure and remedy of that morbidness which 
springs from excessive and premature intellectual toil, and 
disappointed literary ambition ? Is it not better ‘than 
drinking or suicide—the terminations of so many literary 
careers ? We recollect seeing in the papers not long since 
an account of the end of a great number of literary men in 
France, of the present generation; and even without either 
drunkenness or self-murder, there was enough that is appall- 
ing. ‘ Coffee and licentiousness ” were the causes of death 
to the majority, including such names as Balzac and Sue 
men whose ambition was not disappointed, who were pam- 
pered with every kind of success. Gerald Griffin was an 
eminently cheerful Religious; his mind regained as a 
Christian Brother all its elastic force ; and when he was 
struck down by typhus, he was already meditating a new 
literary activity appropriate to the sphere which he had 
chosen, and wherein he had found peace and hope and 
supernatural joy. If Heaven called him away belore he 
was able to accomplish any thing in this new direction, may 
we not say that what he had done already, was accepted as 
sufficient ? Certainly his writings are among the healthiest 
productions of Catholic literature: though he wrote (for- 
tunately, we think) for a Protestant public, the tendency 
of his works is almost entirely in harmony with Catholic faith 
and morals ; and it is even a fortunate thing for our pro- 
spective literature, that we possess such admirable models, 
the defects of which are almost entirely defects of mere 
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art, defects which do not hinder them from overflowing 
with, genius, with geniality, with wit, with nature, with 
poetry, with philosophy ; nor prevent their being free from 
every thing noxious, from every thing impure, from every 
thing mean. Here is a Catholic man of letters, who has 
never concealed his religion, who has known how to weave 
it into his stories as a legitimate source of interest to all 
his readers, and who has succeeded quite as fully as he was, 
by the artistic merit of his works, entitled to succeed. 
Surely, that is a great fact for us all. From the view that 
we have taken of the “Complete Works,” and of the 
* Life ” of Gerald Griffin, certain reflections have occurred 
to us in regard to American Catholic literature, reflections 
which we think will not appear forced. 

Religious books are only a part, and by no means the 
most considerable part, of the literature of a Catholic 
people. Poetry and fiction, let the puritans say what they 
will, are legitimately included in it. Puritanism is not 
confined to Protestant sects ; we find it inside the visible 
Church, where it is closely allied with Jansenism, so closely 
that wherever you detect the one, you may justly suspect 
at least the near neighborhood of the other. There is un- 
doubtedly a difficulty (confining ourselves now to fiction) in 
the delineation of character and society as found among 
Protestants, because you must either do it from “the 
Catholic point of view,” and that leads to a satirical mode 
of treatment, which is also tacitly controversial, and which, 
however recommended by wit and witty reason, Protes- 
tants will not bear, and few Catholics appreciate ; or else 
you must take a purely natural stand- -point, which is the 
next door to misprision of heresy. We won’t exclude the 
satirical novel of society, for some superior genius may yet 
arise to disprove such a position by succeeding in that 
species ; but evidently the more promising field is the de- 
lineation of Catholic life and Catholic ages. This — 
us to such countries as Italy, Southern Germany, Spain, 
France, Belgium, Ireland, and the Catholic portions of 
America ; to the period of the crusades, of the Catholic 
colonization of America, to the primitive ages of Chris- 
tianity. Catholic life in America at the present time, both 
in the higher and in the humbler classes of society, affords 
a fruitful theme, to which no one has even attempted to do 
Justice. 
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The aim of the Catholic fictionist (for that is as wide a 
conclusion as can be drawn from the works of Griffin, we 
suppose) should not be to please Catholics alone, or even 
Catholics first ; for if it is, he will not suceeed in it: he 
should look to the general public. You may just as rea- 
sonably hope for a general sale of Catholic literature, under 
that name, as of Catholic sugar candy. People will buy 
the best, no matter how it is labelled. It is important 
that we should fix our principles on this point. Catholics 
will buy religious books recommended as Catholic, and 
subscribe for religious papers, but not literary or secular 
ones. They prefer a literature which the world is reading ; 
and if you wish to give them a literature such as you think 
they ought to have, you must give it to the world too, and 
persuade the world to read it, or the Catholics won’t. And 
the thing is not impossible. Gerald Griffin’s books were 
popular, and where they missed popularity, it was from 
want of mere art. There is of course a great danger that 
in seeking general popularity, we shall be tempted to sacri- 
fice principle, in order to secure it. This is a temptation 
which must be met like any other which attends living in 
the world ; it besets the merchant, the mechanic, and the 
day-laborer, as well as the man of letters, and the latter 
has, therefore, no peculiar reason to complain of it. 

We have observed that Gerald Griffin felt deeply the 
uncertainty of support which attends on the literary pro- 
fession. He expresses somewhere, in the midst of his suc- 
cess, a great anxiety for some more assured means of 
subsistence. “ Literature,” as we have already quoted from 
Scott, “is a good staff,” that is, a he/p to the natural limbs ; 
“but a very poorcrutch,” that is, a bad substitute for them. 
Very few really great writers have depended on literature 
for their bread. Scott had an office ; Irving was a foreign 
minister ; Byron had an estate ; Bulwer is rich patrimoni- 
ally ; Prescott was a man of fortune. Now in every organ- 
ized society, there are numerous collateral resources for the 
man of letters. Offices, pensions, editorial chairs, college- 
professorships, furnish many with a living, without preclud- 
ing the necessary leisure for the more genial pursuit. None 
of these resources are available for the Catholic man of let- 
ters, either in England or America. Carleton had a pen- 
sion of £200 a year: Gerald Griffin would never have 
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dreamed of such a thing. Education with us is a monopoly 
of the religious orders ; in fact, we have no position among 
ourselves for literary laymen, because except as a Church 
and in a spiritual sense, we are not an organized body— 
afact which bears severely upon converts from the educated 
classes, of whom there is scarcely one whose subsequent 
career, however alleviated by consolations of which the 
world knows nothing, has not made him a spiritual scare- 
crow of the most effectual kind to deter others from follow- 
ing his example. It is to be hoped that the patience and 
constancy with which these sufferings are borne have a 
secret virtue that intercedes for our country; for the exter- 
nal and visible effect is deplorable enough. The cross— 
thank God !—is more mighty than learning, genius, elo- 
quence, fame, prosperity, or aught else the world reveres, 
But we repeat, the Catholic body, except in a religious 
sense, is a fiction. We have—let us praise God for that 
same !—an Irish community; and—not less indispensable 
—a German community: we have Irish and German asso- 
ciations, journals, etc.—but that is a totally different affair. 
These have the same relation to an organized Catholic so- 
ciety that a scaffolding has toa church—they are temporary 
organizations for temporary purposes ; but, like every thing 
else that is not the Church itself or directly sustained by 
it, they will dissolve in the potent alembic of American 
life--and then where shall we be ? American society is 
organized; but to the conquest of American society by 
Catholic ideas, there exists, we suspect, a profound and not 
very creditable indifference. Fatal indifference! for our 
countrymen cannot be saved unless they are converted— 
that is certain ; and neither can we or our children (speak- 
ing in general terms); for unless we convert them, they 
will end by perverting ws. Aud who will convert them > 
Pray, how have some been converted already? By a 
movement from within, not by any action of the Catholic 
Church! The conversions have been a spontaneous devel- 
opment, like a new miracle of Divine grace ; and the con- 
verts by that grace have acted on others—it is the history 
of the whole affuir, which no mortal can dispute. Now 
what we infer is, that the educated converts were never 
meant to quit the bosom of the society in which they were 
born—but to remain in it, to labor in it, to impregnate it 
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with the new life they have received from the Catholic 
Church of Christ. This is that natural society which, as 
this Review has contended, the Church recognizes, blesses, 
instructs, and will yet transform. This offers us duties, a 
sphere, a career—humble, laborious, and ill-rewarded per- 
haps, but eminently useful, and in the end victorious. In 
any other point of view it is evident that we have no 
career and no position at all. What career, we should 
like to know, has a man of letters, especially if a con- 
vert, in what is called the Catholic community as such, 
unless it be that of lecturing gratis for the benefit of our 
charities ? What other rightful “position,” but that of 
an “illustrious” mendicant ? If he is too independent for 
that, we may get hima situation as book-keeper, or set 
him to teaching a parochial school on a salary of $200 per 
annum. Gerald Griffin manifested more shrewdness, 
haply, than we give him credit for, when he became a 
Christian Brother : it was the only position consistent with 
a literary vocation that a layman could hold in the Catholic 
“body,” while celibacy and a cassock rendered its humble 
poverty honorable. Our convert is probably married ; our 
young litergry aspirant wishes to be so; that resource is 
not open to them. Let them make up their minds, then, 
that it is in the great world outside they have to succeed 
or fail. This point settled, their efforts will take a legiti- 
mate, a feasible, and a really useful direction. 

This train of thought has been suggested to us by the 
career of Gerald Griffin. We see in him a Catholic man 
of letters, abounding in talent, adorned with singular and 
precocious gifts of genius, of irreproachable morals, of great 
industry, and who had the rare felicity of a new and uncx- 
plored field for his imagination in the history and the social 
features of his country. But that country possessed no 
distinct national organization apart from religion; her inde- 
pendence, her autonomy, she had either never enjoyed or had 
lost: it was a Catholic people with a Protestant govern- 
ment. Yet this young Irishman succeeded in a literary 
career, not by virtue of any support he derived from his 
own country, but in the great British world of letters, where 
he challenged comparison with such a name as Walter 
Scott. He succeeded without betraying either his faith or 
his race. He would have succeeded one can hardly guess how 
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much better, had Ireland been a free and organized nation 
in the same sense as Scotland is. The success that he had 
was due to the faithful, true, and loving picture which he 
drew of a living but oppressed, disunited, and unorganized 
Catholic people; it would have been greater had he possessed 
a better subject for his canvas, ina nation liberated, disen- 
thralled and united, and could he have commanded a more 
solid position than that of a London literary hack. It was 
the difficulties and necessities of this position which, in 
our point of view, ultimately drove him from literature ; 
when, being a Catholic, he became, not a suicide or a mis- 
anthrope, but a Religious and (if you please) almost a 
saint. rom the contemplation of such a career, we could 
not but turn thoughtfully to our own beloved country, and 
to the position and duties of its Catholic men of letters, or 
those who aspire to be such ; and we think that the com- 
parison is not at all discouraging. J. V. H. 


Art. 1V.—Censure de Cinquante-six Propositions Ex- 
traites de divers Ecrits de M. de la Mennais, et de ses 
Disciples, par PruiusizurRS Eviques de France, et 
Lettre de mémes Evéques au Souverain Pontife Grt- 
GOIRE XVL.; le tout précédé dune Préface ou lon donne 
une Notice historique de cette Censure, et suivi des 
Pitces justificatives. Toulouse, 1835, 8vo, pp. 215. 


A LEARNED theologian and a highly esteemed corre- 
spondent, has sent us a copy of this work, published many 
years ago, and called our attention specially to the Ency- 
clical Letter, Mirari, of Gregory XVI., dated August 
15, 1832, inserted among the picces justificatives, and 
setting forth the Catholic doctrine on the main points in 
which it had been departed from by Lamennais and his 
disciples in their manner of defending religious and political 
liberty in France. Our correspondent tells us that he has 
his misgivings, although he does not feel quite certain, that 
we have failed to keep our Review in strict harmony with 
the doctrine of the Encyclical, and he wishes us to examine 
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the question and see if such be really the fact. He writes 
us in no captious or censorious spirit, but as a real friend, 
and as a priest earnestly devoted to Catholic truth. We 
thank him for his kindness, and we have endeavored to 
follow out his suggestion. 

We have been engaged with pretty much the same 
questions which were raised and discussed by Lamennais 
and his associates in France, some thirty years ago, and 
have no doubt had the same general end in view, and we 
can well understand that we may have seemed to many at 
first sight to be defending the same general doctrine on 
liberty and the relations of the Church to the State. We 
have had, at times, we confess, our own misgivings on some 
points, and our fears that we might not be steering clear 
of all the errors branded by the Encyclical of the Pope. 
To err is human, and truth and error on some points run 
so close together, and look so nearly the same, that the 
wisest and best of men are not, without supernatural 
assistance, always sure of not mistaking the one for the 
other. We may have fallen into error on some points, we 
may have used language which is too strong or inexact, 
but this much we are certain, we have aimed to be ortho- 
dox, and we shall never persist in an error when once 
it is pointed out to us. Truth is the only reality, the 
only good, and we cannot understand why any one should 
wish something else than truth, or that truth should be 
something else than it is. As St. Augustine says, err we 
may, a heretic we will never be, But we studied care- 
fully this Encyclical when it was first published, before we 
ever dreamed of becoming a Catholic, and we have since 
constantly had it before our eyes in all we have written on 
the subject on which it sets forth the Catholic doctrine. 
We have examined and re-examined again and again our 
views in the light of its teaching, and we are unable to 
discover any instance in which we have really departed 
from it, or fallen into an error it condemns. 

The fall of the unhappy Lamennais may well be held 
up as a warning to all over-zealous and headstrong individ- 
uals who have theories or crotchets of their own for ad- 
vancing Catholic interests ; but, though wholly inexcu- 
sable on his part, it may, perhaps, be urged with no less 
propriety as a warning to those who are more ready to 
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pounce upon a writer for his errors than to help him to 
discover the truth that would correct them. We cannot 
help thinking, that, if they who with so much zeal de- 
nounced the unhappy Abbé, had taken, in a spirit of chari- 
ty and candor, half as much pains to help him understand 
the truth he had in view, but which he saw only dimly or 
fitfully, as they did to prove him in the wrong and the 
advocate of monstrous errors, he might have been saved. 
Certainly, his philosophical system was unsound, but his 
opponents in France combated it with a system about 
equally unsound. His doctrine that Christianity is the 
only religion there is, or ever has been, and that it is the 
universal belief of the race, has its side of truth, which it 
will not do to overlook, and can no more be unreservedly 
condemned than it can be unreservedly accepted. In op- 
posing it his adversaries did not take the requisite pains to 
recognize its side of truth, and distinguish it from its side 
of error. God revealed to man the truth in the beginning, 
and in that primitive revelation, the tradition of which has 
never been wholly lost with any nation or tribe, however 
obscured, mutilated, corrupted, or travestied it may have 
become, is the type of all the religions which have ever 
obtained,—the type realized, aimed at, or departed from. 
All error has, in a certain sense, its origin in the truth, 
which it misconceives, misinterprets, or misapplies. The 
grossest and most abominable superstitions of the heathen 
started from a true principle, and rightly considered bear 
testimony to the primitive revelation. The greater the 
truth perverted, the greater and more destructive the 
error that results ; the holier the principle, the grosser and 
more abominable is its corruption, or the superstition gen- 
erated by its corruption. That the gods of the heathen 
were devils or fallen angels, no Christian can doubt, and 
‘ yet we have just as little doubt that the tradition of the 
true God was never absolutely lost among any people, or 
that the worship of devils grew out of the perversion of the 
true doctrine of good and bad angels, and of the true wor- 
ship of saints, though not without Satanic aid. Did La- 
mennais mean any thing more than this? Could he have 
meant that men continued to worship the true God while 
they worshipped idols ? or that the worship they gave to 
their false gods was really the worship of saints and angels, 
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the Catholic Cultus Sanctorum? We believe no such 
thing. ° 

The gravest error of Lamennais was in identifying 
Christianity with the general or universal reason, and mak- 
ing the common consent of the race the authority for doc- 
trine and faith. But even this has a side of truth. The 
tradition of the primitive revelation is, in some form, uni- 
versal, and enters into the common reason of the race. 
With Christians this is still more true, and this internal 
tradition, if we may so call it, common to all men, and 
especially to all Christians, is, in some sense, authority for 
doctrine and faith, and, perhaps, an authority not always 
duly respected. ‘The error is not in recognizing it, but in 
substituting it for the positive teaching authority of the 
Church. All the Church teaches is not, save in germ, in 
that common reason, and it is only her positive teaching 
that brings out what is in it and supplies its deficiencies. 
In dealing with Lamennais, his adversaries should have 
begun by first of all recognizing the side of truth he had 
and distinguishing it from the error, so as to enable him to 
see how he could reject the error without at the same time 
rejecting the truth. Perhaps one of the most fatal errors we 
can commit, is to assume that a man we see advocating an 
error has set out deliberately to defend a false doctrine, 
and that he defends it for the sake of theerror. It is never 
for the sake of the error, but always for the sake of the 
truth mingled with it and in his mind not distinguished 
from it, that he defends. How else can St. Thomas be 
right when he says, truth is the object of the intellect, and 
that the intellect can never be false ? A man may persist 
in an error, after it has been pointed out to him, because 
he may have that false pride which forbids him to own 
that he has been in the wrong ; but ordinarily he persists 
only, because he does not see how he can reject the error 
without rejecting the truth he has associated with it. 
This, we think, was the case with Lamennais. There were 
certain things true and good, which he saw and insisted 
upon, and which it seemed to him his French adversaries 
required him to reject, and finding, as he imagined, that 
they were sustained by the Pope, he came, after a severe 
struggle, to the conclusion that there is no infallible guide 
for mortals, and no Church but the people. This was a 
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conclusion of despair, not of reason. We have no disposi- 
tion to excuse or to palliate it; but it is, perhaps, permitted 
us to believe, that, if his French adversaries had themselves 
had more light and more charity, and had opposed him 
with more judgment and less passion, he might have escaped 
the complete shipwreck of his faith. It is hard to believe 
that when such a man as Lamennais is driven to despair 
and through despair to arrange himself on the side of the 
enemies of religion, all the error is on his side, or 
that his case is less instructive to his violent opponents 
than to his headstrong followers. There may be a lack of 
charity and humility on the side of the defenders of Ortho- 
doxy, as well as pride and arrogance on the side of those 
who depart from it. 

These remarks, of course, apply in no sense whatever 
to the Encyclical of Gregory XVI., which sets forth the 
Catholic doctrine on the several matters touched upon. The 
Pope does not name Lamennais and his disciples, and no- 
where ‘formally confirms the censure pronounced by the 
French Bishops ; in fact, makes no allusion to it whatever. 
That censure deserves respectful consideration, but it can 
by no means be regarded as the judgment of the Church, 
and it is not improbable that, if Lamennais had been more 
moderate in his language towards the Episcopacy, and had 
agreed with the French Bishops in his politics, they would 
have been less keenly alive to his philosophical and theo- 
logical errors, French Bishops, or a certain number of them 
affecting to speak for the body, have too frequently been 
affected by panics, and too often proved themselves ready 
to sink the Bishop in the Courtier, to be able to give their 
censure that weight it might otherwise possess. We should 
have no special misgivings, though falling under their con- 
demnation, if properly assured that we were in harmony with 
Catholic doctrine, as declared by the Sovereign Pontiff. We 
_ hold the Encyclical to be an infallible exposition of Cath- 
olic doctrine in relation to the errors it censures, and we 
accept it purely and simply, whether the matter censured 
is theological or political ; for though we maintain the free- 
dom and independence of the secular in its own order, we 
do not recognize in it any rights against the spiritual. 

Lamennais and his disciples avowed that they aimed at 
a thorough restoration or regeneration of Catholicity, and 
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more usually called by those outside Neo-Catholics. If they 
meant what they said, they were simply absurd. ‘‘ Since, in 
the words of the Fathers of Trent, it is certain,” says the 
Encyclical; §‘ that the Church has been instructed by Jesus 
Christ and his Apostles, and is tanght by the Holy Ghost, 
who never ceases to suggest to her the truth, it is wholly 
absurd and supremely injurious to her to propose her res- 
toration or regeneration as necessary to her preservation and 
growth, as that would be to judge her liable to failure, ob- 
scuration, and other inconveniences of this sort. The ob- 
ject of the innovators in this respect is to lay the founda- 
tions of a human institution, and to make the Church, 
instead of a divine, a human Church, the thing which St. 
Cyprian heldin horror.” But though the Church can never 
fail, grow old, or be obscured, and therefore stand in need 
of restoration, or regeneration, we cannot say the same of 
nominally Catholic populations. Nothing is more unwise 
or unjust than to pretend that the conduct of all Catholics 
is Catholic ; for nothing is more certain than that a Cath- 
olic population in a particular time or place may forget its 
high calling, become cold and dead, with their minds dark- 
ened by false or defective philosophical or political systems, 
and their hearts hardened by love of the world and devo- 
tion to sensible goods, They may, and often do, fall below 
their religion, and have only a name to live; and conse- 
quently a regeneration, a restoration, or resuscitation of 
Catholic life, manners, affections, conduct, may often 
be a desideratum, and legitimately labored for, as we find 
in the Lives of all great saints who have founded orders or 
congregations for the salvation of our neighbor. Did La- 
mennais and his friends real!y mean avy more than this ? 
It is too much the custora to say the Church has done 
what has been done only by Catholics, to say the Church 
has done this or has done that, when it has been done only 
by Churchmen, and even by these only when acting not 
as Churchmen, but as politicians, as ministers of State, or 
as simple seculars, Confounding these with the Church, 
we make her responsible for their conduct, and then con- 
tend that she has fallen, become corrupt, or obscured, and 
needs renewal, reform, restoration, or regeneration. This 
mode of speaking was very common in the Mennesian 
school, and it is universal with non-Catholics, who have 
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no Church conception, and hold that the Universal Church, 
as we not long since heard even a Catholic Archbishop as- 
sert in a sermon, is simply “the aggregation of individual 
believers.” The mystic character of the Church and her real 
relation to the Incarnation, is too often overlooked even by 
Catholics, and the word church is often used with an in- 
excusable looseness, in a manner that excludes both unity 
and catholicity. We were present at the gathering of a few 
Catholic friends, and heard two priests, both of unques- 
tionable orthodoxy, maintain that the Church would have 
here a new field for the display of her powers, and would 
in this new world realize a new Catholicity, when all they 
really meant was that here, under her fostering care, would 
be developed a new civilization more strictly in accord with 
Catholic principles than any that has hitherto existed. 
This may or may not be so, but there is nothing uncatholic 
in hoping or believing that it will be so. Wecan easily 
conceive that the Church has encountered obstacles in the 
political and social organization of other countries, the des- 
potism of princes, the pride and oppressiveness of privileged 
classes, the ignorance, degradation, and slavery of the peo- 
ple, that she will not find here ; and that if we can suc- 
ceed in preventing what is objectionable in Europeanism 
from gaining a footing along with the Church, there will 
be developed here a civilization far truer to the original 
principles of natural society, and more in accordance with 
the principles and wants of supernatural society, than she 
has yet met or been able to develop in her passage down 
the stream of ages. We ourselves believe it, hope it, and 
labor for it. Hence the reason why we so often find our- 
selves in collision with many of our Catholic friends, who 
identify the civilization of Catholic countries with the Cath- 
olic religion itself, and imagine that to have Catholicity 
here in its full vigor, we must combine it with the secular 
order, the ideas, habits, and manners of old Europe. We 
want nothing from Europe, but the Catholic faith and 
what pertains to it. We donot go to Europeans for lessons 
in the political and social organization of natural society, 
for we think in that matter we are some centuries in ad- 
vance of them. Very little of the actual civilization of 
Catholic nations is either of Catholic origin, or favorable 
to the Catholic religion. We want the Church here as she 
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exists and has existed in Europe unmodified, unaltered ; 
but we do not think it is uncatholic to wish for a reform, 
a regeneration even of very large masses of the Catholic 
populations of Europe and even of other quarters of the 
globe, not excepting North and South America. There is 
room for great improvement in their morals, in their life, 
their manners, their habits, and their secular notions and 
tendencies ; and we think a good Catholic may labor for 
that improvement without necessarily falling into any error 
condemned by Gregory XVI., or by any other successor of 
St. Peter. 

Lamennais and his disciples, simple presbyters or lay- 
men, labored to effect important changes in the relations 
hitherto subsisting in nearly all Catholic countries between 
the Church and the State. They called upon the Church 
to cut herself loose from all connection with the State, to 
fall back on her own resources as the kingdom of God on 
earth ; and to rely on the affections and voluntary contri- 
butions of the faithful, as she did universally before Con- 
stantine, and as she does now in Great Britain, Ireland, 


and the United States. Wedo not find that the Holy 
Father disapproved this in principle, and we have been as- 
sured that when he sent the late Bishop England to Hayti 


to settle the ecclesiastical affairs of that republic, he gave 
him instructions to place them there, if possible, on the 
same footing they are on in this country. But a measure, 
though not wrong or undesirable in itself, may yet be ob- 
jectionable, because impracticable, inopportune, or urged by 
those who have no right to urge it. The Bishops did not 
believe the measure could be adopted in France without 
grave injury to the interests alike of religion and of society, 
and they, not simple presbyters and laymen, were the 
proper judges in the case. The Pope seems to have 
censured the movement, chiefly because it was set on foot 
by persons who had no right to do it, and in opposition to 
the French Episcopacy. “ Let the presbyters,” he says, 
“be submissive to the bishops, who, as St. Jerome admon- 
ishes them, are the fathers of the soul ; let them not for- 
get that the ancient canons of the Church forbid them to 
perform any ministerial act, and to teach or to preach 
without the permission of the bishops, of whom the ac- 
count of souls will be exacted. Let them be aware, that 
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they who plot against this order are, as far as in them lies, 
disturbing the state of the Church. It is manifestly cul- 
pable and contrary to the laws of the Church, which should 
be respected, to find fault, from our insane license of opinion, 
with the discipline she has established ; and which embraces 
the administration of sacred things,the rule of manners, and 
the rights of the Church and of her Ministers, to charge 
it with being opposed to certain principles of natural law, 
or to represent it as defective, incomplete, and subjected 
to the civil authority.” 

If this is to be said of presbyters, then, a fortiori of 
laymen. But, we have never to our knowledge arraigned 
the discipline, or any portion of the discipline, of the 
Church as contrary to the principles of natural law, or as 
subjected to the civil authority ; nor have we had the im- 
pudence to ask the Church to change in any respect the 
relations which have subsisted in most Catholic nations be- 
tween her andthe State. We have undoubtedly main- 
tained that portions of her discipline or of her canons were 
originally adapted to the state of things which she found ex- 
isting at the time, and to govern the relations of the faith- 
ful with the temporal authorities as they were constituted ; 
and that the changes in human affairs have rendered much 
of this part of her discipline inapplicable, and made 
changes in it necessary to meet new circumstances and new 
wants. We have maintained that the relations between 
the Church and the State which subsist in Europe, do not 
subsist here, and we have expressed ourselves opposed to 
every effort to introduce them here: first, because such 
efforts must prove unsuccessful, and second, because we 
think the interests of religion do not require, and as long 
as our society remains constituted as it is, cannot require 
them to be introduced or reéstablished. What may be 
called the universal discipline of the Church can never be 
changed, or need changing ; but there is a part of her dis- 
cipline, though just in principle, and while in force equally 
obligatory on the conscience, that does, and may change 
with the circumstances of time and place. The Church in 
our judgment, is freer, and more independent here, than 
she is in any Catholic State in the world. She is entitled 
here, as a citizen, to the protection of the laws from ex- 
ternal violence, and is free to exert herself in all respects 
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according to her own constitution and laws for the salva- 
tion of souls. She is not recognized by our laws as a pro- 
prietor ; but these laws are nevertheless such, if our bishops 
choose to avail themselves of them, as to secure her the 
use according to her own discipline of all donations, contri- 
butions or bequests of the faithful for her services or her 
charities, for the principle of our laws is, that all eleemosy- 
nary gifts must be appropriated according to the will of 
the donor. The entire liberty which the Church here en- 
joys more than compensates for certain privileges or favors 
she may have secured to her in Murope by Concordats. 
She no doubt has in Austria an advantage which she 
lacks here, that of having the majority of the population in 
her communion ; but in all other respects her position here 
is far better than it is in Austria, even under the new Con- 
cordat. We have never pretended that the union of 
Church and State as it has existed in Europe is wrong ; 
but we hold it to be impracticable and undesirable here, 
for we believe that where the people are prepared for it the 
order prevailing here is much the best for religion and 
for society. 

We have never urged the dissolution of the old union of 
Church and State. We have treated it as un fait accompli 
in our own country, and as a result which is indicated by 
every movement and tendency of the age. We think it is 
sure sooner or later to come everywhere, and we believe 
that in the long run, the Church has more to gain than to 
lose by it. Wedo not seek to hasten or to retard what 
seems to us the inevitable tendency of events. Certain it 
is, that the change could not be effected in Europe at the 
present moment without a violent shock, both to religion 
and society ; and the Holy Father says only what simple 
reason tells every one of us, when he says, “it is not per- 
mitted to produce present evil with a view to future good.” 
The terrible evils that would follow the adoption in old 
Catholic States of the Mennesian policy, are not doubtful ; 
the good contemplated might fail to be obtained. Take 
the Catholic states and populations as they really are on 
the Continent, with their constitutions, pretensions, habits, 
manners, ideas, ard customs, and it is easy to see that 
the policy could not be suddenly introduced without a long 
series of most disastrous conflicts. We believe the order 
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that obtains here isthe best where it exists orcan be peaceably 
introduced. So we believe the republican order we have 
established is, upon the whole, the best possible form of 
political and social organization ; but we certainly would 
not urge the French people to undertake to throw over- 
board the Emperor, and to establish a republic modelled 
after ours. 

The Encyclical certainly condemns those who seek to 
disturb the concord between the Church and the State, and 
as certainly represents that concord as alike for the interests 
of religion and of society. This Review has not incurred 
the censure here implied. That concord is desirable for 
both, and still more for society than for religion. The State 
hath everywhere need of the Church, and cannot discharge 
properly and beneficially its higher functions without her 
assistance. But this assistance may be given in different 
ways according to the different forms of political and social 
organization adopted. In a government where the people 
count fur nothing, and all power is concentrated in the king 
or emperor, it can be rendered effectual only by real or 
virtual concordats with the sovereign. It is only through 
the prince that the Church can reach the State, and hence 
for her there to cut herself loose from all connection with 
the State would be to abandon the State to political athe- 
ism. But in a republic like ours no formal connection of 
the Church with the government is needed for either party, 
for she can assist the political order by her direct action on 
the people themselves. The relations of Church and State 
under the Roman Empire are neither necessary nor practi- 
cable under a republic like ours, and would not be even if 
the whole population were sincerely and earnestly Catholic. 
Under the empire, the Church treats with the government ; 
under a republic, where the people are the motive power, 
she does not need to treat with the government, for she 
can operate through the faithful, and assist the government 
by the just principles she inculcates, the lofty sentiments 
she inspires in them, and the supernatural virtues she re- 
quires and aids them to practise. Establish the same 
general political order throughout the world that we have 
established, and the most desirable relations between the 
Church and State will be those which subsist with us, and 
which are what we call religious liberty, or the full and 
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entire freedom of religion. As this order does not subsist 
in Europe, different relations and forms of concord between 
the two powers, for the common interests of religion and 
society, are there no doubt required. 

The real difficulty however, in our times is, that the 
concord the Holy Father demands no longer exists. The 
secular order has cut itself loose from the spiritual. The 
Politicians, as they were called in the time of Henri Quatre 
and the Ligue, have carried the day ; and the peace of 
Paris, 1856, has incorporated their political atheism into 
the public law of Europe. The sovereigns consult no longer 
the interests of religion, but are governed solely by what 
are called reasons of state—by mere secular policy, before 
which all moral and religious considerations must give way. 
Political atheism is now the religion of the State, and the 
Church cannot, whatever her wishes, maintain the concord 
between true religion and the empire. She may restore it, 
but not through “the sovereigns, for even if one sovereign 
were well disposed and determined to reéstablish it, he 
would find himself thwarted by the bureaucracy, or by his 
ambitious neighbors, who will appeal to the infidel and 
revolutionary sentiment of the age against him, as we see 
in the present war of Louis Napoleon and Victor Emanuel 
against Francis Joseph. The evil will be surmounted and 
concord restored only by winning back the affections of the 
people to the faith, and through them recalling the sover- 
eigns to their duty. Lamennais and his party saw this as 
distinctly as we see it now, and they sought to detach the 
Church from the sovereigns and to enlist her on the side 
of the people. There is, they alleged, an alliance between 
the Church and the despotic governments of Europe. The 
clergy, instead of standing by the people and using their 
moral power on the side of popular freedom, arrange them- 
selves on the side of the oppressors of the people, and ex- 
ert all their spiritual influence to uphold despotism. This 
divides Europe into two hostile camps——the people and their 
friends, in the one ; and the clergy, the despots, and their 
slaves and tools, in the other, They called upon the Church 
to abandon the sovereigns, and to command her faithful 
children to take sides with the people against them, and 
go forth and fight manfully the cause of freedom against 
despotism. Nothing is apparently more simple or more 
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just, since resistance to tyrants is said to be obedience to 
God ; yet practically the matter was not so plain and 
simple as it appeared. In the first place, the Church 
teaches her children, instead of being taught by them, and 
she is herself the judge for them what is for the true inter- 
ests of both natural and supernatuyal society. In the 
next place, for her to have complied with the demand 
would have been for her to espouse the infidel and impious 
liberalism then and now rife in Europe—to turn revolution- 
ist, preach sedition, and sanction rebellion. This the Church 
could not do, and the Encyclical of course condemns the 
demand, and sets forth the Catholic duty of obedience to 
the civil magistrate. We cannot perceive that we have on 
this point fallen under the Papal censure. We have opposed 
the alliance which some of our friends would effect between 
the clergy and Cesarism, and the attempt of Louis Veuil- 
lot and others to bind up the Catholic cause throughout 
the world with that of the absolute sovereigns of Europe ; 
but we have opposed with equal earnestness and persever- 
ance the alliance of the clergy with the demagogues, and 
the attempt to unite the cause of Catholicity with that of 
European liberalism. We gave in 1848, some of our read- 
ers may perhaps remember, as much offence by our stric- 
tures on Padre Ventura’s Funeral Oration on O’Connell as 
we have since given by our strictures on the Univers. The 
pages of this Review, from 1847 down to 1850, bear ample 
testimony to our decided opposition to the alliance sought 
to be effected by Lamennais and his party. We have not 
changed since : the question indeed has changed its aspects, 
but we have not changed in the slightest respect our prin- 
ciples or views. In 1848, the tendency was to treat de- 
mocracy as a Catholic dogma. The danger then was all on 
the side of liberalism—ultra-democratic revolutionism, and 
we met and opposed the danger where it was ; since 1851, 
the danger—the immediate danger we mean, has been on 
the side of despotism, Caesarism, and on that side we have 
confronted it. There seem to be publicists who never can 
understand that one extreme is sure to beget another, and 
who always suffer themselves to be carried away by the 
popular passion of the moment. When that passion is for 
democracy, they are democrats; when it is for Ceesarism, they 
are Cesarists. They are always echoes or conduits of the 
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popular passion or caprice of the moment. The Red Re- 
publican revolutions of 1848 were very likely to proyoke a 
reaction in favor of despotism, which, in its turn, was just 
as likely to provoke another reaction in favor of Red Re- 
publicanism. We have differed from many of our friends 
in this, that while they have alternately favored each ex- 
treme, we have uniformly opposed both, and done what we 
could to prevent the Catholic cause from being linked in 
the public mind with either. It is now generally conceded 
that we were right in 1848, in opposing the alliance sought 
to be effected between the clergy and democracy, and it 
is beginning to be suspected that we have not been wholly 
wrong in refusing to hail the revival of pagan Rome under 
the imperial form in France as the restoration of Catholic 
society in Europe. Events, against which we warned our 
Catholic friends seven or eight years ago, threaten now to 
justify our refusal. 

The man who is never carried away by the popular 
passion of the moment, and who steadily resists either ex- 
treme, and the extreme that for the moment is the popular 
one, always finds it hard to prevent his true position from 
being misunderstood and misrepresented. The fact is we 
have never favored liberty in the sense of the Liberals, or 
authority in the sense of the Cesarists. We regard the 
Church as a spiritual kingdom set up on the earth by God 
himself, and we look upon her as complete in herself and 
sufficient for herself. We have therefore never been able to 
understand her alliance, or league with any thing outside of 
herself. In our view she can form an alliance neither with 
Liberalism nor with Despotism. We ourselves are attached 
to constitutional or republican government; we believe it 
the best possible constitution of natural society both for its 
own sake and the sake of religion, but we would, if we had 
the power, no more commit the Church to it than we 
would commit her to Cesarism or to Jacobinism. The 
Church is instituted for the glory of God in the salvation 
of souls, and may often find that she can better accomplish 
her mission as things are by submitting to a less favorable 
political order than by encouraging her children to attempt 
by a revolution to obtain what under other circumstances 
would be better. She is the judge of what is, in any given 
time or place, the most for the interests of religion, and 
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her enlightened and true friends will never attempt to em- 
barrass her by forestalling her judgment, and linking her 
cause with one political organization or another, with this 
political party or with that. We can never lawfully ad- 
vocate one or another system of political and social organ- 
ization in the name of the Church, or pretend that it is 
Catholic in the sense that the Church must by her own 
principles always and everywhere command it, or as the 
one so bound up with her dogmas and her immutable dis- 
cipline that she can acquiesce in no other, or command her 
children to be loyal to no other. 

We are firmly persuaded that the order we have else- 
where called the Germanic, and which with our feeble abil- 
ity we defend, is more in accordance with the principles of 
natural society, and more favorable where it is the estab- 
lished order or where it can peaceably and without violence 
be established, to Catholic interests, to the freedom and in- 
dependence of the Church, than that which has been resus- 
citated from pagan Rome, and which before the commence- 
ment of the present war in Italy was widely defended as a 
revival of Catholic society; but we have never pretended 
that the Church adopts it, and anathematizes the Romanic 
system, or that she ought to do so. There are countries 
where it is impracticable. The Church could not, had she 
attempted it, have introduced it into the Roman Empire 
before the Barbarian Conquest, and she cannot establish it 
now, if she would, in China, Turkey, Russia, Austria, or 
France. ‘To attempt it in any of these countries would 
arm the whole secular power against her, and sacrifice the 
existing interests of religion without gaining any thing for 
the people or for true freedom. She may dislike the Ro- 
manic system as much as we do, but she must for the sake 
of souls deal with the authorities of those nations as de 
facto governments, and make the best terms with them for 
religion she can. We must leave the Church free to follow 
the dictates of common prudence. 

The Church has to deal with the world as she finds it, 
and, therefore, must often acquiesce in a political régime 
which she is far from approving, and remind her children 
that it is better to be submissive to an order of things, 
under which, though by no means a desirable one, it is 
after all possible to live and to save one’s soul, than it is to 
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attempt by violence, by revolution, to overthrow it for an- 
other. On this principle the Church often requires her 
children to be loyal to a government despotic in its consti- 
tution and oppressive in its conduct, and hence often has 
the appearance of sustaining despotism and tyranny when 
she in reality sympathizes only with justice and freedom. 
Her mission is one of peace and love, and to fulfil it she 
wants peace in society, and that she cannot have without 
government, and there can be no permanent government 
where the subject is not taught to be submissive and loyal 
to authority. She cannot encourage sedition, insurrection, 
rebellion, or revolution, since she is too conscientious to do 
evil that good may come, and too wise to dream of amelior- 
ating the condition of society and promoting the interests 
of religion by asserting and acting on principles subversive 
of all society and of all religion. 

The Holy Father certainly censures the revolutionary 
spirit, and asserts that it is the duty of Catholics to be 
submissive to the existing governments as loyal subjects. 
But we nowhere find that he approves the constitution or 
the conduct of those governments. We cannot discover 
that on this head our Review has ever been in fault. We 
have indicated the danger of a new revolution which the 
policy so warmly defended by Louis Veuillot and the party 
he represents, if persisted in, is sure to provoke, and we 
have called upon them to desist from that policy, and to 
cease from their insane efforts to link the cause of the 
Church with the Ceesarism resuscitated from pagan Rome, 
and which should have been suffered to lie dead and buried 
in the grave prepared for it by the German conquerors of 
the Empire; but our readers, if readers we have, know per- 
fectly well that we have never advocated revolution, or de- 
fended the right of disobedience in civil matters to the 
powers that be. The duty of obedience, of loyalty to the 
prince, has been as strongly stated in the pages of this Re- 
view as in those of the Encyclical of Gregory XVI., and 
our uniform opposition to the revolutionary movements in 
Europe, and the fact that we have never failed to brand 
sedition, insurrection, and rebellion as high crimes against 
society and deadly sins against God, have, we need not 
seek to disguise, gained us the hostility of many nominal 
Catholics, especially those who take an active part in poli- 
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tics, whose Catholicity is strangely commingled with down- 
right revolutionism, and who not seldom are at once ultra- 
democrats and violent Ceesarists. 

But while we deprecate revolution and hold ourselves 
bound in conscience to be submissive to the powers that be 
in all respects in which they require us to do nothing pro- 
hibited by the law of God, we are very far from feeling 
it incumbent on us to maintain that these powers are im- 
maculate, and can do no wrong, or that it is forbidden us 
as good Catholics to point out the evils of an existing ré- 
gime, or to do what we can to enlist public opinion on the 
side of true liberty. The strength of despotism is in the 
weakness, effeminacy, corruption, ignorance, indifference, 
or moral cowardice of the people. The impracticability of 
modifying Cesarism where it exists, is in the want ofa 
sound public opinion against it, or in the fact that public 
opinion, as in France, is favorable either to it or to Jacobin- 
ism. Correct public opinion,—there are ways, if no revolu- 
tionary doctrines are broached, in which it can be done in 
the most despotic country where Christianity is professed, 
—correct public opinion, give the people, and especially the 
immediate leaders of the people, just views alike of author- 
ity and of liberty, and all needed changes or modifications 
will be gradually and peaceably effected. This is what 
every publicist should aim at. The revolutions of 1848 
interrupted the steady progress of the European govern- 
ments towards constitutionalism, and by compelling the 
friends of religion and society to assert the rights of author- 
ity and to strengthen the hands of government, prepared 
the way for the revival of despotism, and have thrown back 
the cause of liberty fifty ora hundred years, Wé have 
lost all the advantages we had gained by the long peace, 
and have now all our work to do over again. But the 
extravagances, the errors, the blunders, and the crimes of 
the revolutionists should never be suffered to drive us into 
Cesarism, to make us despair of society, or turn us against 
reasonable and orderly liberty. We may both by prudence 
and religion be required at times to submit to Casarism as 
a temporary necessity or as the less of two evils, yet we 
should never give Ceesarism our approbation, or cease by 
every peaceable and legal means in our power to prove that 
we appreciate the rights of man and of society, and that 
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we are prepared in every legal and practicable way to assert 
and maintain them. The primitive Christians in civil 
matters obeyed the Pagan Emperors, even the most tyran- 
nical and persecuting, but we do not find it recorded that 
they approved the persecution or justified the tyranny from 
which they and the whole Empire suffered, or that they 
hesitated to raise their voice, if in calm, still in strong and 
energetic tones, against both. We have never complained 
of our friends in France, or elsewhere, for acquiescing in 
.the revival of the Empire, and yielding a loyal obedience to 
Louis Napoleon as the elected Emperor of the French; we 
have complained of them only for having shamefully aban- 
doned their own principles, for abusing every one of their 
former friends who has remained true to principle and to 
honor, for advocating despotism on principle, and defending 
it, as in 1848 they had defended democracy, as the Catholic 
order, and its revival as the revival of Catholic society in 
Europe,—and for using the little liberty they were suffered 
to retain to sound the praises of Cesar and to rivet still 
firmer the chains of Ceesarism, instead of using it to form 
and maintain a sound and healthy public opinion which 
would gradually and peaceably force the government to 
concede to the nation an effective voice in the management 
of its own affairs. It is they not we who really incur the 
censure the Pope pronounces against the revolutionists; 
for Napoleon III. their master and their idol, not only 
avows, but boasts his adherence to revolutionary principles. 
Since he professes to recognize and continue the revolution 
of 1789, in which were contained the germs of all sub- 
sequent European revolutions. 

The Holy Father censures in severe terms Indifferent- 
ism, or the pretence that one religion is as good as another, 
and that it makes no difference of what religion a man is, 
whether of any or none, providing he maintains a certain 
moral decorum. We need not dwell on this, for we have 
made many enemies by the earnestness with which we have 
insisted on the dogma that there is no salvation out of the 
Church. There are here and elsewhere many Catholics 
who are latitudinarian in their feelings, and are quite 
shocked to hear the doctrine of exclusive salvation assert- 
ed. They regard that doctrine as uncharitable, bigoted, 
intolerant, and altogether unsuitable to the liberal and en- 
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lightened age in which we live. We are, we think, in no 
danger of being included in their number, and we leave 
them to settle the matter with the doctrine of the Church, 
so as to escape the Papal censure, the best way they can. 

The Encyclical also censures the false notions with regard 
to liberty of conscience, so much in the fashion both then 
and now. “From this impure source of indifferentism,” 
says the Holy Father, “ flows that absurd and erroneous 
maxim, or rather, that delirium—that liberty of conscience 
for every one is to be asserted and maintained. This most 
pestiferous error has the way prepared for it by the unre- 
strained freedom of opinions diffused far and wide, to the 
grave injury of both religious and civil society; and from 
which some have the extreme impudence to pretend that cer- 
tain advantages may result for religion; but what worse death 
to the soul, as said St. Augustine, than the freedom of 
error?” ‘I'he liberty or freedom of conscience here cen- 
sured is that which grows out of indifferentism, and which 
presupposes that there is no difference between truth and 
error, right and wrong. It is the assertion of the absclute 
freedom of every man to do what seems to him right in his 
own eyes, or to live as he lists, and is only another name 
for universal license, and wholly incompatible with all re- 
ligion and morality, and all society religious or secular. 
This error cannot be charged against this Review, for it 
has always maintained that no man has the moral right to 
err or to follow a false conscience. There may be, and 
doubtless are, cases in which error is excusable or inculpa- 
ble, but every-man is bound to do his best to have a good 
conscience,—to know and conform to the truth as God has 
revealed it. 

But it does not follow from this that the State must 
take upon itself to suppress by force every error in belief 
or practice against religion, or that it may not recognize 
and protect before the civil law the equal freedom of all 
religions or of all consciences that enjoin nothing contrary 
to the law of natural society. The State, since it holds its 
power from God—non enim est potestas nist a Deo—is 
under the law of God, and bound to place the interests of 
religion above all others ; but it may often happen that 
the interests of religion are best promoted by placing the 
Church and the sects on a footing of perfect equality be- 
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fore the law, and the State’s recognizing its own incom- 
petency in spirituals, as is the case with us in this country. 
The nations, in their present mood at least, cannot be held 
in the faith by civil enactments or the infliction of civil 
pains and penalties for heresy. In those states where 
Catholicity is the civil law, or enacted and upheld by the 
civil law, we find almost universally a bitter feeling of hos- 
tility towards the Pope and the clergy ; and that the people, 
however fond they may be of shows and processions, or 
however careful they may be in the observance of the ex- 
ternal forms of the Church, to a fearful extent lack the 
soul of religion. "We demand for Catholics in all non- 
Catholic States the full liberty of conscience before the law ; 
and we do it on principles that would authorize non- 
Catholics to demand it for themselves in Catholic States. 
We cannot understand how what is right in our case can 
be wrong in theirs. Catholicity is always just and always 
consistent with itself. The tendency to the civil freedom 
of conscience is universal in our modern world, and that 
freedom is now at least partially recognized in France, Bel- 
gium, Sardinia, and Austria, and is beginning to be in 
some of the Protestant continental States, as well as in 
Great Britain. We do not say that the Church has not 
the right, when she judges proper, to call in the secular 
arm to protect her against the external violence of her 
enemies ; we say she has and must have that right as the 
representative of the spiritual order, but we deny to the 
State the right in its own name, or motu proprio, to enact 
what shall or shall not be the religion of its subjects. It 
is bound to protect the Church of God in the free and full 
enjoyment of all her rights, but it has and can have no 
spiritual competency, no more competency to establish 
Catholicity as a part of the civil constitution than it has 
to prohibit its belief and practice. We do not urge any 
change in the legislation of any Catholic State on this sub- 
ject, for that is not our business, but we believe that the 
order established ‘in this republic will ere long be adopted 
in all civilized States, and are fully convinced in our own 
mind that the Church will ultimately gain far more than 
she will lose by it. 

The Encyclical brands with severe censure, as growing 
out of the same false system, the so-called freedom of the 
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Press, or the unrestrained freedom of publication of all 
sorts of books and writings, however false or pestiferous they 
may be. This censure does not touch this Review, for we 
have never defended the freedom censured. We claim the 
right to exercise, holding ourselves responsible for its abuse, 
the freedom of opinion and publication conceded us by the 
Church, and not incompatible with her authority, doctrine, 
and discipline. This freedom we will suffer no merely 
human authority to deny us or toabridge. But this freedom, 
we have said over and over again, is not a freedom or right 
against the Church, but from and against all not clothed 
for our conscience with her authority. We have no rights 
against her, noragainst Churchmen in so far as commissioned 
by her. We recognize her full right of censorship, and we 
seldom publish an article in this Review, without submit- 
ting it before publication to the revision of a theologian, 
and shall always submit to such revision when it can be 
obtained. We recognize no man’s right to publish an 
erroneous or immoral book or writing, and we are aware of 
no government that does not place some sort of restriction 
on the press, either by way of prevention or punishment. 
So far as it concerns the spiritual order there is no difficulty 
in the question for Catholics, for the Church has for all 
Catholics the right of censorship ; but the civil question 
has grave difficnities, and which it is not easy to solve. 
We know the most rigid censorship established by the 
State has proved ineffectual to prevent the publication 
and circulation of bad books, and it generally is more ef- 
fectual in suppressing good books than bad. There cer- 
tainly are books which the police ought to prevent the 
circulation of, but no police can prevent every thing corrupt 
or corrupting from reaching the people. How far the police 
should intervene or in what form, it is hard to say. Our 
present Supreme Pontiff, as temporal prince, relaxed mate- 
rially the censorship which had been maintained under his 
predecessor, and the free discussion of political questions 
was allowed all through the Papal States. The question, 
in our judgment, is a practical question which must be 
answered differently in different countries and under differ- 
ent circumstances. The English and American system, 
that of freedom, but with responsibility for its abuse, is un- 
questionably the best, as it is the only practicable system 
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for Englishmen and Americans. Whether the continental 
system, which prevents the publication, or at, least the 
writing of many a good book, and hardly prevents the 
writing or publication of a single bad book, is the best for 
the continental nations, it is their province, not ours, to de- 
cide. We will only add, that there are times when we 
have more to hope from meeting false liberalism with liberty 
than from meeting it with repression, which in the present 
absence of respect for authority can seldom be resorted to 
with advantage. 

The Encyclical certainly condemns, under all its 
aspects, and in all its applications, liberty in the sense de- 
fended by the so-called European Liberals, but we respect- 
fully submit, that it pronounces no censure on true liberty, 
or on liberty in the sense we have defended it. It is 
always an “ audacious liberty,” “a liberty without bounds,” 
an “ unbridled liberty,” a liberty that respects no author- 
ity, no law, no order, and is in reality only unbridled license 
or pure Jacobinism, that is condemned. ‘There is no 
censure of that orderly constitutional liberty which denies 
Ceesarism, and asserts the right of the nation to a legal 
and effective voice in the management of public affairs, as 
in Great Britain and the United States,—the only liberty 
we have advocated. This Review has never advocated, 
and we trust never will advocate, liberty in the sense the 
Encyclical censures it. The liberty we advocate, is not 
liberty without, but with and by law. This is wherefore, 
while we condemn Ceesarism, which is power without law, 
we equally condemn Red Republicanism, which is liberty 
without law, and in principle simple anarchy. We defend 
republicanism, but authority is needed in a well-ordered 
republic, and should be held sacred and inviolable in a 
republic as well as in an absolute monarchy. There is 
no true liberty without authority, and it cannot subsist 
where the supremacy of law is not maintained, and wise 
and just laws are not enacted, and faithfully executed. Dis- 
loyalty is a vice, and treason is a crime in a republic no 
less than in a monarchy. 

The great difficulty in our times grows out of the fact, 
that false notions alike of liberty and authority everywhere 
obtain. In old Europe, the party that defends authority 
tends to Cesarism, while the party that demands liberty 
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tends to Red Republicanism or Jacobinism, The English 
and American mind formerly steered comparatively clear of 
both of these errors, and adhered to the principles insisted 
on by all the great Doctors of the Church, prior to Bossuet, 
who mistook the political system of pagan Rome under 
the Cesars for that presented in the Holy Scriptures. 
But there are plain indications that it is now following the 
continental mind, and in danger of identifying authority 
with despotism, and liberty with Jacobinism, as in France, 
Italy, and Austria. When, in 1848, we condemned revo- 
lutionism, we were denounced as an absolutist, and now 
when we condemn Cwsarism, we are denounced as a revo- 
lutionist, and some over-zealous Catholics have read us, or 
threatened to read us, out of the Church. This shows that 
public sentiment even here, identifies liberty with liberalism, 
and authority with Czesarism, while the rapid strides we 
are making towards each, may well alarm the patriot and 
the Christian. 
Now this Review holds that Cesarism and Jacobinism, 
absolutism and liberalism, are alike opposed to liberty. We 
vant order with liberty, and liberty with order, and resist 
alike the despotism of Ceesar and the despotism of the mob. 
We wish to be the slaves neither of courtiers nor of dema- 
gogues, and therefore accept none of the simple forms of 
government, but support, whenever practicable for the con- 
stitution of natural society, what are called mixed govern- 
ments, or governments into which enter the several simple 
elements of government, so combined as to balance each 
other, and temper or restrain within given limits each 
other’s action. We do this, because we think it best for 
natural society, and the most favorable, as a general rule, 
to religious interests. We do not call this order Catholic, for 
the term Catholic we appropriate to what is in, or per- 
tains to the Church or supernatural society ; and this is in 
natural society, and may be accepted by non-Catholics, and 
labored for with as much earnestness and good faith, as b; 
Catholics. It is not Catholic, any more than the institu- 
tions of this country are Catholic; but it accords with 
Catholicity as natural reason accords with supernatural faith, 
and it is only the view of a superficial logic that concludes 
because the Church, a Divine institution, is under the Su- 
preme Pontiff, that Imperialism in the State is the govern- 
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ment that best accords with Catholicity, for the Church 
and the State belong to different orders, and the conclusion 
rests on analogy which does not, and cannot exist, till you 
can assert the same supernatural assistance for the prince 
in the government of temporal affairs, that we on the 
strength of our Lord’s promises assert for the successor of 
Peter in the government of spiritual affairs. 

We hope these remarks will remove our friend’s mis- 
givings, and also be found to have an interest aside from 
that of vindicating the orthodoxy of this Review. Every 
periodical must, if it intends to have a living interest, treat 
the questions of the day as they rise, and as these ques- 
tions are perpetually changing their aspects, the periodical 
must continually change the aspects under which it treats 
them. The Editor has before his mind at each successive 
moment all he has previously said ; and writes with the pre- 
sumption that it is also before the mind of his readers. 
Thus he trusts that what he says to-day will be under- 
stood in the light of what he said yesterday. But unhap- 
pily what he said yesterday was not read, or is forgotten, 
and attention is only paid to what he says to-day, which is 
incomplete without what was said before. Many readers, 
too, forget what is said in one article in the same number, 
before they finish reading another, and hardly one seems 
to think it incumbent on him to read through a single 
article before pronouncing judgment on it. We have found 
some of our Catholic journals condemning one article for its 
doctrine, and highly lauding another in the same number, 
containing precisely the same doctrine. We pray our 
readers not to forget when reading what we say of liberty, 
what we have said of authority, and when reading what we 
have said of authority, not to forget what we say of liberty, 
for the one is qualified by the other. 
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Art. V.—Napoleonic Ideas. Des Idées Napoléoniennes, 
par le Prince Napo.eon-Louis Bonaparte, Brucelles, 
1839. Translated by James A. Dorr. New York: 
1859. 


Tis work, which attracted less attention when first 
published than it deserves, is important both as an apology 
for Napoleon L, and as indicative of the policy of Napo- 
leon III. It was written when its author was an exiled 
prince, and comparatively few ever dreamed that he was 
ever destined to occupy the French throne, or to play a 
prominent part in the political drama of the world ; but 
now that he is seated on that throne, though as vet un- 
crowned, and threatens to follow in the footsteps of his il- 
lustrious Uncle, it will probably be read, and. the princi- 
ples and policy it sets forth be carefully studied. We in 
this Review have always done justice to the abilities of 
Louis Napoleon, and we believed him to be as much as he 
has siuce proved himself, when nearly all the world count- 
ed him mad or little better than a fool. That he is the 
ablest sovereign in Europe no man can doubt, or that he is 
the least scrupulous. That his reign will redound to the 
glory of France and to the general “good of Europe is not 
so certain. For ourselves, we believe still in truth and 
honesty, and expect no solid good for individuals or nations 
from their violation. 

What most strikes us in this remarkable work, is the 
total absence of every moral and religious conception on 
the part of its author. Reasons of state are for him the 
supreme law, and material good the final end of man. 
Religion and morality, when they do not interfere with 
state policy or impose any restraint on the prince in his 
public or private conduct, are no doubt to be tolerated ;— 
the clergy, as long as they do not aspire to power or influ- 
ence, or to be a governing body, and keep in their place 
and tell the people to be submissive to Caesar, may be en- 
couraged and even salaried by the state, whether Catholics, 
or Protestants, or Jews. But it is essential that they have 
no power even as a spiritual body not subjected to the di- 
rection and control of the prince. The work shows us 
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clearly enough that the Emperor will not suppress or make 
war on religion as long as he can use it, or as long as he 
does not find its practical influence interfering with his 
state policy. It commends Napoleon I. for keeping the 
clergy in subjection, suppressing monastic orders, and main- 
taining everywhere the supremacy of the state, and finds 
no fault with him for his treatment of either Pius VI. or 
Pius VII. Every question it treats is treated from the 
point of view of a low human policy, and the author 
gives no indication that he has ever heard that a policy to 
be wise must be controlled by justice, and that there is a 
King of kings and a Lord of lords, whose will even Ceesar 
is bound to obey. His conceptions are in general farther 
removed from Christianity than those of a respectable 
heathen, and make the Emperor a God on earth. 

The ideas of the first Napoleon, it seems, were very 
different from what appearances indicated, or the world in 
general supposed, and perhaps still supposes. He was free 
from selfishness, disinterested, and ambitious only to do 
good. He was “the testamentary executor of the Revo- 
lution of 1789,” and labored only to secure its practical 
results for France and the world. He organized its prin- 
ciples, and made it his mission to establish them for all na- 
tions. His wars were never wars of aggression, nor were 
they wars undertaken to redress wrongs done either to him- 
self or to his subjects. They were not wars for the ag- 
grandizement or, till the last, for the defence of France or 
of himself, but wars waged in the sacred cause of humanity, 
to liberate oppressed nationalities, to establish the freedom 
of the people and the autonomy and independence of na- 
tions. He had conceived a grand system of European or- 
ganization, entirely in the interest of liberty and the so- 
cial and national prosperity of mankind, and went forth as 
its armed propagator. There were nations not prepared to 
adopt it, and these he had to convince or tosubdue. He was 
the prophet of the Code, and took that in one hand and 
his sword in the other, and as a second Mahomet, bid the 
nations accept the one and be happy, or prepare to fall by 
the other. He did not want war ; he wanted peace, and when 
he could succeed without war he preserved peace. When he 
went to war it was only to force the enemy to accept his 
system, his religion of materialism, as that which was sure 
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to work out their felicity. He was a true representative 
of the fraternity preached by the French revolution of 1789, 
which, as somebody has described it, was, ‘‘ Harkee, stran- 
ger, come and embrace me as your brother, or I will cut 
your throat.” The nations he conquered and held in sub- 
jection, he intended to liberate as soon as he had trained 
them for independence and freedom. His design was to 
restore all nationalities to their independence, with a wise 
and efficient internal organization and government. He 
failed in his wise and beneficent intentions, because he was 
almost con stantly engaged in war, and he was almost con- 
stantly engaged in war ‘because there was one nation, the 
perfide Albion, he could neither convince nor conquer. 
The Nephew, now Emperor of the French, intends, it 
is fair to suppose, to resume and carry out, or put in the 
train of being carried out, the policy of his Uncle. This 
policy, the author tells us, was the organization, on the 
principles of 1789, of a “ federative Europe ;” a policy, 


if practicable, and attempted by wise and just means, we 
are fur from regarding as censurable, or as ill-adapted to 
the wants of European society. But Napoleon should 


have recollected that a federative Europe is inconceivable 
without a federative government, which must derive its 
existence and powers from the free action of the states 
federated, and that these states had not constituted him 
their sovereign and supreme legislator. If his nephew is 
to be believed, all his wars, except those after his Russian 
expedition, were really wars of propagandism, or wars to im- 
pose his political and social system on Europe ; such wars 
are seldom, if ever, lawful, and are nearly always inexpedi- 
ent. Napoleon started, we are told, with the principles 
of the Revolution of 1789, but no permanent order can be 
founded on a revolutionary basis, and we can never arrive 
at liberty through the practice of tyranny. We cannot 
impose liberty on a nation by force of arms, because the 
employment of force against a nation for such a purpose, is 
a direct denial of its liberty. No people can receive its 
liberty from another ; and any people to become free, must 
itself achieve its freedom by its own energy, courage, and 
heroism. To destroy a nation’s independence, as the 
condition of enabling it to maintain its independence, is 
about as wise as to destroy the life of a plant in order to 
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facilitate its growth, or to improve the beauty of its flow- 
er, or the quality of its fruit. 

Napoleon, if he really contemplated a federative Eu- 
rope, misconceived its character and conditions. In a fed- 
eration, the central power holds from the federated 
states, and is their creature ; but the Napoleonic idea 
made these states themselves derive both their existence 
and their powers from the central authority. The federa- 
ted states elect the federal chief, and determine his rights 
and powers, as under the Carlovingian Constitution ; Na- 
poleon reversed this, and his pretended free and independ- 
ent nations could only have been provinces, prefectures, 
or vassals of France. The kingdoms he created and 
placed under members of his family, had no national 
autonomy, and existed only for the interest or glory of 
France, as his brother, the King of Holland, bitterly ex- 
perienced. These kingdoms were created by Napoleon, 
and for his French empire ; and their nominal sovereigns 
were allowed to have no will of their own, They must 
look to him, and obey him as their master. To tell us 
that they were organized with a view to nourishing and 
consolidating their nationality, and preparing them to be- 
come subsequently independent nations, is to pay no great 
compliment to our political understanding. 

The Nephew shares, we presume, the ideas of his Uncle, 
and we have no doubt he intends, one after another, to 
carry them out ; but he will proceed with less rashness and 
more moderation, and will be very cautious, as long as he 
is master of the situation, not to push matters to ex- 
tremes. Yet we think he has less chance of succeeding 
than had his more brilliant and richly endowed Uncle. He 
will find that there is more than one nation he can neither 
convince nor conquer, He succeeded in his policy in the 
Crimean war, made England contribute to the consolida- 
tion of his power in France, and won, by his moderation 
after victory, Russia to be his friend, and perhaps ally—for a 
time. He has taken his second step with consummate 
prudence, and with an adroitness equalled only by his un- 
scruplousness. 

He has contrived, while suppressing liberty in France, 
to appear as its champion in Italy, and against Austria, 
the most decried and unpopular government in Europe. 
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To fight for Italian liberty against Austria, is, in the 
minds of « large part of the world, to fight for the revolu- 
tion against the Pope, and against both Catholicity and 
despotism. ‘This enlists on his side the sympathies of all 
the Liberals of all nations, if not their active coéperation, 
and, if he eould make other nations believe that he will 
stop with putting an end to Austrian domination in 
Italy, without substituting for it that of France, he would 
be sure of encountering only the Austrians for enemies. But 
a man who has proved that he can be bound neither by 
treaties nor by oaths, cannot inspire confidence. No- 
body believes his professions, and nobody believes he will 
abide by any pledge he may give, unless he finds it for his 
interest to do so, Germany does not and will not trust 
him ; and England, while she would not grieve to see Aus- 
tria expelled from Italy, can never consent to see France 
installed in her place. France in possession of Italy, with 
the present expansion of her navy, excludes England from 
the Mediterranean, breaks up her trade with the East, and 
interrupts her communication with India by the way of 
Alexandria and the Red Sea. Great Britain, as a first 
class power, cannot suffer France to add Italy to her em- 
pire, either directly or indirectly, and whatever her anti- 
Papal prejudices, she will never suffer it, so long as she can 
prevent it. Unless the war terminates speedily, and leaves 
the balance of power unaffected, it must become gen- 
eral, and turn into a war between the Germanic and 
so-called Latin nations, in which the Germanic nations are 
not likely to come off second best. 

For ourselves we have no special sympathy with Aus- 
tria, and we should be glad to see Italy restored to her 
autonomy, and taking her proper rank as a free, independ- 
ent, and united nation. If the French expedition to 
Italy results in reéstablishing Italian independence, and 
opening a career for the Italian nobility, which they now 
lack, we shall not regret it; yet we have no belief that 
such will be its result. French expeditions to Italy have 
usually proved disastrous, both to her and to France. 
The French have hitherto proved themselves more success- 
ful depredators than liberators. Their domination in 
Italy, under the first Napoleon, was such as to make the 


return of the Austrians hailed as a blessing ; and we have 
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no reason to think that the French are any better now 
than they were then. As between the French and Aus- 
trians in this war, our sympathy is with the latter. Aus- 
tria has given no cause of offence either to France or to Sar- 
dinia ; she has violated no treaty, broken no faith with 
either. She has simply stood on her legal rights, while 
scrupulously respecting the rights of all others. She has 
done nothing to provoke hostility, and the war is one of 
pure aggression on the part of France and Sardinia. We 
know the talk about bad government, but everybody 
knows that the most prosperous and best governed part of 
Italy, is that part which is under Austrian rule. Pied- 
mont is by no means so well governed, is by no means so 
prosperous as the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, and her 
subjects have less freedom. The “cry of anguish which 
comes to us from Italy,” comes almost exclusively from 
Piedmont, or from Piedmontese, and there were far bet- 
ter excuses for the French to intervene against Sardinia 
than in her favor. 

We are strongly attached to constitutional and parlia- 
mentary government, but we have never regarded the Con- 
stitution of Sardinia as any thing more than a mockery, 
fitted only to throw power into the hands of a faction. No 
country in Europe has been worse governed for the last 
eight years than Sardinia. There is none more deeply in 
debt, in proportion to its resuurces, and none in which the 
people are so heavily taxed. A large portion of the peo- 
ple are actually or virtually serfs, and have by no means 
the personal freedom, or the material well-being of the 
rural population of the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom. The 
liberty the Piedmontese constitution secures, is liberty for 
the nobles and wealthy burghers to task the rest of the 
nation. Yet even such liberty as the constitution was in- 
tended to secure, is now suppressed. ‘The parliament is 
prorogued, probably never to assemble again; and the 
king governs as absolute dictator under the Emperor of 
the French. The French hold the strong places of the 
kingdom, the Piedmontese army is absorbed in the French, 
and Victor Emanuel is simply a general of division in 
the Imperial army, under the orders of Napoleon III. 
We cannot say what the future will bring forth, but at 
present Sardinia is absorbed in France, and has no more 
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autonomy than Lombardy or Venice, and if the French 
are victorious and the Emperor regards it as safe to annex 
her, she will find herself at the conclusion of the war, once 
more a part of the French Empire, governed by an impe- 
rial pretect. We think she would do well to secure her 
own freedom and independence, and set an example of 
good government, before assuming to be the champion of 
Italian liberty and independence. Napoleon III., who has 
by a coup d’état destroyed the Republican constitution he 
swore to observe and defend, suppressed liberty, and estab- 
lished a worse despotism than it can be pretended obtains 
in Austria, does not strike us.as the most suitable person 
to establish Italian independence, and to consolidate the 
freedom of the Italian people. 

The Napoleonic system is no better than the Austrian, 
and in fact not so good, for it is less honest and frank, and 
deals largely in fraud and deception. It professes to recog- 
nize popular suffrage, but the bodies it suffers to be elected 
have no substantive power, and are mere instruments for 
aiding the Emperor to carry out his will. His breath has 
made them, and his breath can unmake them. The Em- 
peror boasts that under his system the equality of all citi- 
zens is recognized and secured ; but that is little, for des- 
potism is a universal leveller, and all slaves are equal. The 
question is not, Are all equal before the law ? but, 
Does the law recognize and protect the equal rights of all ? 
It is nothing that all Frenchmen may vote for members 
of a Legislative body, when by the constitution that body 
is a sham, and can only register the Imperial will. A 
legislative body is of no importance, unless it has power to 
bind or to resist, if necessary, the executive. This is not 
the case with the Senate and Assembly of France. They 
have no power. The departmental or communal bodies 
elected by the people, as popular institutions, are only shams, 
for they have power only as instruments of the Imperial 
will, Look through the whole Imperial constitution, and 
you will find that there is no substantive power in the em- 
pire, but that of the Emperor. To attempt to palm off such 
a system of downright Cwsarism as a system of liberty, or 
to pretend that to fight for its extension to Italy is to 
fight for Italian freedom and independence, is an outrage 
upon common sense. But to pretend that the upholder 
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of this system has the right to make war, without any 
provocation, in the name of liberty, upon Austria, is some- 
thing a little too gross to be swallowed. 

How then can France justify the present war, which is 
really one of her own making ? By what right, by virtue 
of what commission, does she assume to be the liberator 
of Italy,—she, who is herself even more than Italy in 
need of a liberator. The world has not forgotten that the 
Lombardo-Venetian kingdom is legitimately in the pos- 
session of the Austrian crown. Lombardy has been a fief 
of the German Empire at least since the twelfth century. 
The Lombards, the Longobardi, from whom the province 
takes its name, were a Germanic people. Charlemagne 
was king of the Lombards, and Lombardy went on the di- 
vision of the empire with his Germanic states. Even the 
victory obtained by the famous Lombard League over Fred- 
erick Barbarossa, while it secured the local independence 
of the Lombard cities, left the right of investiture with 
the German Kaiser. Lombardy was a dependency of the 
house of Hapsburg at the breaking out of tie French Rev- 
olution, and had been with brief intervals for three hun- 
dred years. It was taken from the Austrians by the French, 
and on the dissolution of the empire was restored to the 
Austrians, in 1815. Venice was destroyed as an independ- 
ent state by the French under General Bonaparte, and 
given over to Austria by the treaty of Campo Formio. It 
was finally confirmed to her by the congress of Vienna in 
exchange for the Austrian Netherlands transferred to the 
new King of Holland. There is no title by which France 
can claim to hold Brittany, or the ancient kingdom of Ar- 
morica, Gascony, Provence, Arles, Burgundy, Franche 
Compté, Lorraine, Alsace, or any portion of her dominions, 
except the ancient Duchy of France, which Austria cannot 
plead in behalf of her right to Lombardy. To deny the 
validity of the treaties of 1815 as the basis of European 
public law, were suicidal for Piedmont, for it is only by 
virtue of those treaties that she holds Genoa ; and there is 
noargument Napoleon can use to justify his making war 
on Austria to wrest from her her Italian possessions, that 
would not equally justify his making war on Piedmont to 
wrest from her Genoa and her former possessions, or even 
on himself, to wrest from his grasp and to restore to Genoa 
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or to the Holy See, the Island of Corsica, the birth-place 
of his family. 

The Emperor has made an appeal to what are called 
“ oppressed nationalities.” Did he do this in 1854 when 
he waged an unprovoked war with Russia to preserve 
for the chief of Islam the power to oppress the Greek, 
Sclavonian, Syrian, and so many other nationalities with- 
in the Ottoman Empire. Does he propose to restore 
all oppressed nationalities to independence ? Let him 
begin, then, with his own Empire, and restore Navarre, 
Brittany, Aquitaine, Provence, Lorraine, &c., to their inde- 
pendence ; let him proceed as his next step to wrest from 
the House of Savoy, ‘‘his ally,” which is not Italian, its 
Italian provinces, and reéstablish them in their autonomy. 
He may then cross the channel and wrest Ireland from the 
grasp of Victoria, and reéstablish the Irish pentarchy. 
Having done that let him pass over to Scotland, and rein- 
state the Picts and Scots in their former independence. 
From Scotland let him pass to England, drive out the Nor- 
mans, restore Wales to her autonomy, and reéstablish the 
Saxon Heptarchy. Then let him visit Russia, another of 
his allies, and restore Finland, Courland, Esthonia, Livonia, 
Lithuania, Pomerania, the Ukraine, and all Poland proper, 
and Circassia, Girghistan, &c., to their independence,—but 
we stop. All the present states of Europe are “ agglomer- 
ations” of former independent nations, or tribes, and to re- 
store all so-called oppressed nationalities, that is, national- 
ities which by conquest or treaties have been in the course 
of time annexed to other nationalities, would be an endless 
and impossible task, which could not be attempted without 
unsettling the whole civilized world, and plunging Europe 
into a worse barbarism than that which prevailed at the 
epoch of the German conquest of the empire. It is contrary 
also to the ‘‘ Napoleonic idea,” which accepts the revolution 
of 1789, and that effaced for France the provinces, established 
uniform departments, and sought, in the name of liberty, 
of fraternity, to efface as much as possible all national dis- 
tinctions, as in the supernaturul society they are effaced 
by Christianity. It is also incompatible with the modern 
doctrine of the “ solidarity of peoples,” preached by Kossuth, 
the new friend of the Emperor. 

In human affairs prescription must count for something, 
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and unless we mean to lapse into barbarism, and give up 
the nations to perpetual war, we must observe the faith of 
treaties, and respect the settlements they have made. No 
doubt the north of Italy was confirmed to Austria by the 
Congress of Vienna for the purpose of preventing it from 
falling again into the hands of France, and nobody can 
doubt that if the Austrians were driven out, France would 
possess or control all Italy, and add the vast resources of 
the peninsula to her own. She would thus, with her war- 
like, enterprising, and aggressive character, be too power- 
ful for the peace of Europe, or the safety of any other 
European state. We see many evils resulting from the 
Austrian supremacy in Italy, but we cannot persuade our- 
selves that more and greater evils would not result from 
the domination of France, and one or the other must dom- 
inate, for the whole peninsula cannot be united in a single 
state, and if divided at all, no one state can be found 
powerful enough to resist French influence without a close 
union with Austria, for France is essentially aggressive, or 
if you prefer, propagandist, and can never live in peace 
with her neighbors, unless she controls them, especially if 
governed by a Bonaparte. 

France, that is, Napoleon IIL., since for the present he 
is France, is alone responsible for the present war, and the 
best interests of Europe, as far as we can judge, require his 
defeat. The peace of Europe will never be established on 
a solid basis till it is clearly settled that Austria is amply 
able to defend herself against French ambition, however 
disguised under the name of liberty and humanity. France 
is the only really aggressive power among the great powers 
of Europe. Great Britain and Russia may seek to extend 
their dominions in the East, but the former seeks no con- 
quest on the continent, and the latter seeks and is in fact 
able, to make no further advance to the West. Austria 
has never been an aggressive power, and has seldom, if ever, 
fought except in self-defence. The rest of Germany seeks 
no external conquest. It is only France that disturbs the 
peace of Europe, and renders necessary the immense stand- 
ing armies now kept up, and which are so ruinous to the 
great powers; and even she would prove herself a peaceable 
neighbor when once made to feel that Austria is her match 
without foreign alliances. Perhaps the present war will 
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prove that, and teach her that Austria can stand alone 
against her. We hope it will, for then, but not till then 
will the settlement of the Italian question be practicable 
or possible. 

The bearings of the present war on the interests of re- 
ligion, cannot be good, let the victory be on which side 
it may. The settlement of the Italian question, as Na- 
poleon wishes to settle it, requires the Pope to be ab- 
solutely stripped of his temporal sovereignty, or to be ren- 
dered absolutely de ‘pendent on France for protection against 
his Italian neighbors. If Austria is driven out of ‘Ttaly, 
the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom must either pass under 
the dominion of France, or, as most likely, at least in the 
first instance, be given to the House of Savoy. ‘Tuscany, 
Parma, and Modena, will probably be erected into a King- 
dom or Grand Duchy of Etruria, for Prince Napoleon 
Jerome, and the two Sicilies be given to a Murat. No 
one of these will respect the independence of the Pope as 
temporal sovereign ; and least of all, the House of Savoy, 
which has ever been a bitter and persevering enemy of the 
Holy See. Possessing the whole north of Italy, it will be 
constantly secking to extend its power southwards, at the 
expense of the Papal territory, in which it may count on 
an ally in the Prince Napoleon ; and what protection 
against either can the Holy Father find but in France ? 
Austria, driven out of Italy, and without a navy, can no 
longer come to his aid, and the other great powers are 
heretical or schismatic, and will not. W hether stripped of 
his temporal power or not, the Pope will be at the mercy 
of his Italian neighbors, and have no power on which he 
can lean, but France, and France unrestrained by any 
other power. He will be fur more overborne and oppressed 
by France, than he is by Austria now ; and his difficulty 
in reconciling his duties as Sovereign Pontiff, with his in- 
terests as an Italian prince, will increase a hundred fold. 
If the French are defeated, the conservative influence of 
Austria will prevent any of those reforms in his estates 
which, no doubt, time and its changes have rendered neces- 
sary, and the clamors raised against the Papal Govern- 
ment, to the great detriment of religion, will continue 
louder than ever. 

It is true the temporal sovereignty of the Pope is not es- 
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sential to his existence as Sovereign Pontiff. But if he is 
not a temporal sovereign, he must be a subject. There is 
no middle ground. Of what power shall he be the subject ? 
Of Sardinia, Etruria, Naples, Austria, or France ? As the 
subject of one or another of these, he would, indeed, retain 
his infallibility in deciding questions of faith and morals, 
but he would cease to be free in the government of the 
Church, in regard to discipline and administration. The 
Franks were real protectors of the Holy See—the French 
have seldom been. The Bonapartes may profess much, 
but they have inherited a large portion of Greek dissimula- 
tion, and of Italian astuteness, and they can never be 
trusted. Napoleon I. _e what they are when dealing 
with the Papacy. The Napoleonic idea is, that Cesar is 
supreme, and that Peter must be subservient to him. 
Napoleonism uses the clergy, but it has no respect for the 
rights of religion, and never concedes the supremacy of the 
moral order. It places Czesar above law, and requires him 
to be worshipped as a divinity. It protects the Pope so 
long as he wields his temporal and spiritual power in the 
interests of Caesar, and when he refuses to do it, it drags 
him from his throne, carries him a prisoner into France, 
and confiscates his estates. That is the ‘‘ Napoleonic 
idea,” which we are old enough to have seen acted on once, 
and are perhaps young enough to see acted on again. 

We are told France is too Catholic to suffer such an 
idea to be carried out. Perhaps it is so—we should be 
glad to believe it; but we fear that the more hostile the 
Emperor proves himself to the Papacy, the more certainly 
can he count on the support of the most energetic class of 
Frenchmen. The dominant thought, the reigning intel- 
lect of France, is, if not absolutely Vv oltairian, at least de- 
cidedly anti-Papal. The peasantry may love processions and 
the external forms and pomp of religion, and may speak 
very affectionately of le bon curé, but. they have little of 
the soul of religion, and will follow the lead of the Em- 
peror, and place the glory of France above the glory of 
heaven. But, after all, let the result of the war be what 
it may, the Papacy will survive, and Catholicity will pros- 
per. England and Russia, anti-Papal as they are, will be 
used by Providence in his service, as they were before, and 
if Napoleon attempts to follow out the policy of his Uncle, 
he can hardly fail to meet his Uncle’s fate. 
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One word more, and we conclude these desultory re- 
marks. We are accused of disliking the French, and 
hardly less effort has been expended in making us pass for 
anti-French, than has been expended to make us pass 
for anti-Irish. We do not dislike the French; we do not 
dislike the French nation, but we do not like the French 
government, French ideas, French tastes, or French influ- 
ence. France has many of the finest conceivable traits of 
character, and a large population that for intelligence, for 
faith, for piety, and for solid worth, is unsurpassed, if not un- 
equalled elsewhere. But it so happens that the good in 
France as in other countries are not in power, and are not 
the part of the nation that shapes or controls its policy. 
Louis Napoleon feels it far more important for him to concil- 
iate the anti-Papal, sneering, scorning, irreligious portion of 
the French people than he does the truly Catholic portion ; 
and his whole conduct since he became Emperor proves it. 
Were he to push matters to extremity with the Holy 
Father, the Bishops and clergy of France would certainly 
regret it, and a few would make reclamations, but even the 
Catholic part of France would not rise against him, or 
cease to give him their loyal support,—till they found him 
ceasing to be successful. For ourselves we do not believe 
there is faith enough, or sufficient attachment in the mass 
of the French, or of any so-called Catholic nation in Europe, 
to move them to do bloody battle for religion ; and there- 
fore we do not believe the obstacles Napoleon has to fear are 
on the side of Catholic France, or the Catholic feeling in 
any part of Europe. Public sentiment in Europe is anti- 
papal, and anti-clerical, if not absolutely infidel. Nothing 
but physical force or political reasons will restrain the 
Emperor in any expedition he chooses to set on foot. 
Providence will protect his Church, but more by means of 
the rivalries and jealousies of the great European powers, 
than by the courage or devotion of the faithful. It is sad 
to think it isso, but so we believe it is, and hence we regard 
with sad forebodings the future of Europe. In the present 
war neither party represents the Catholic cause. Austria 
would simply preserve the statu quo, and Napoleon would 
simply efface the Papacy as a political power. ‘The sym- 
pathies of Europe are with him rather than with Austria, 
but the political and other interests of Great Britain and 
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Germany are against him, and these may enlist them 
against him, and in so doing sustain the Pope as temporal 
sovereign, But things cannot last in Europe as they are, 
for the present constitution of European society is rotten 
to the core, and a grand break up, sooner or later, is inevi- 
table. 

Europe seems to us not unlikely to follow the old 
Asiatic world, and, after a few more struggles between the 
despots and the mob, to fall under Oriental despotism. 
Especially does this seem to us to be true of the so-called 
Latin nations. We have no hope from these nations, whether 
French, Italian, or Spanish. They have been false to the 
faith, they have deserted their God, and he perhaps will 
desert them. Our hope is in the yet unexhausted energies 
of the Germanic nations, and especially in this New World. 
The Church has to create a New Christendom, and out 
from the new must go forth the forces to redeem the Old. 
The field of Catholicity in a few years will most likely be 
transferred from the south to the north of Europe, and to 
the United States of America. In both the north of 
Europe and in the United States Catholicity will spread 
and become predominant, as soon as it is seen to be fairly 
detached from the effete or despotic civilization of the 
southern nations. Let Austria perish, let France perish, 
Germany, Great Britain, and the United States remain, 
and the Church will soon repair her losses. It is for these 
nations themselves, not for the Church, we fear. 

In the complications of our times we think Catholics 
have really more to hope from Protestant Great Britain, 
than from any so-called Catholic state ; and hence we think 
it time for us to change the tone of our remarks towards that 
nation, the only bulwark of liberty in Europe. We deny, we 
palliate none of her faults or her crimes, but we would see 
the bonds of friendship between her and Catholics everywhere 
drawn closer and strengthened. This is a new position for 
us, we grant ; but the true Catholic will never suffer his 
prejudices to prevent him from pursuing the just policy most 
likely to promote the interests of his religion. A close union 
of Great Britain and the United States is needed to sustain 
the cause of true liberty, and to create a balance of power 
alike against European despotism and European Jacobinism, 
the two principal enemies of Catholicity. For us Catholics, 
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in this country, our duty is to stand by the cause of freedom, 
and to labor incessantly, under the inspirations of the succes- 
sor of Peter, to gather this great and growing nation into 
the one fold of Christ, that we may in the faith and piety of 
the West balance the defections in the East ; and if we 
duly consider it, Great Britain is more an American than a 
European power, and she and we have very much the same 
interests and tendencies. 


LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


Art. VI.—1. Tigh Uyfford. A Novel. New York: James Miller, 
1859. 12mo, pp. 270. 


Tue Catholic who writes works of fiction labors under a very great 
disadvantage, if he looks to the Catholic public for readers. The de- 
vout have either no taste for works of fiction or have scruples about 
reading them ; and those who are neither devout nor scrupulous want 
works more highly spiced than any Catholic can in conscience write. 
There isalso among Catholics generally a feeling that in pure litera- 
ture Catholic authors are inferior to non-Catholic authors. Save in 
matters of faith and piety, our Catholic public is very much the slave 
of the non-Catholic public, and have very little confidence in their own 
judgment. Hence the Catholic who devotes himself to pure literature, 
unless he has happened to be commended by non-Catholics, has really 
no public among the adherents of his own religion. He can succeed 
only by pressing in a national sentiment of some sort to his aid, and 
that in this country must be a foreign nationality, because compar- 
atively few of our Catholic population have any American sentiments 
or traditions. He or she who can write a good Irish story may succeed ; 
but he or she who has the misfortune to have no nationality but 
the English or the American, will find few readers for a purely literary 
work among Catholics. Even Fabiola, by his Eminence Cardinal 
Wiseman, has probably not reached now a sale of above seven or eight 
thousand copies; and the ordirary sales of literary works, we are told, 
reach somewhat between fifteen hundred and three thousand copies. 

We make not these statements by way of complaint. We could not 
really expect the facts to be other than they are. But we state these 
facts in order to show the discouragements and difficulties of a Catholic 
literary man, depending on the Catholic community for readers and 
the sale of his works. The author of the work before us, if he had 
written without any reference to the Catholic or non-Catholic public, 
and kept himself wholly within the range of the natural order, would 
long since have occupied a high position in the ranks of American lit- 
erature. As it is, non-Catholics will not read him because he brings 
forward his Catholicity; and Catholics will not read him to ary great 
extent, because, being a Catholic, they have no confidence in his literary 
merit. Yet we assure the public, both Catholic and non-Catholic, that 
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Tigh Lyfford is a novel of no ordinary merit, marked by just percep- 
tion and nice discrimination of character, filled with noble sentiments, 
and written in an easy, graceful, and dignified style. It is an interest- 
ing novel, and it is even more than that—it is a good book, embodying 
deep and valuable experience of life, and indirectly teaching lessons of 
the gravest importance both to Catholic parents and their children. 
The scene is laid in this city, and satirizes most successfully two follies 
which, though not peculiar to our Catholic population, are quite out 
of harmony with the true Catholic spirit—snobbishness and eagerness 
for place under government, especially in the Custom-house. We com- 
mend it especially to those of our Catholic young men and women 
who aspire to be fashionable and to associate with the Fifth Avenue in 
virtue of the wealth acquired by their parents in retailing or wholesal- 
ing bad spirits—really in vending poison, and causing sorrow and death 
all around them. It is well not to forget the rock from which we are 
hewn. In this point of view Zigh Lyfford is not only an interesting, 
but - deeply instructive tale, and may be read with equal pleasure and 
profit. 


2. Songs for Catholic Schools, By Rev. Dr. Cummings. Published 
by St. Stephen’s Sunday School. New York: P. O'Shea. 1859: 
18mo, pp. 53. 


Tnis is not a large book, if we look to its bulk, but if we look to 
its contents it is by no means small. It is designed for Sunday schools, 
and is admirably adapted to the wants of our Sunday school children ; 
while its songs, set to music, are adapted to any age. The author is so 
closely connected with this Review, and has been for years so warm & 
friend of its editor, that we hardly dare praise these songs as much as 
they deserve; but we are sure that all good Catholics will thank the 
elke for these contributions to our Sunday school library; and we 
trust they will be welcomed and sung with grateful hearts and 
pious lips in more than the excellent Sunday school of St. Stephen’s 
parish in this city. Little books of this sort are far more difficult to 
write, and are worth far more, than grave philosophical or theological 
treatises; for they associate poetry and music with faith and devo- 
tion. We regret we have no room for even the shortest extract. 


8. Redemption. A Poem. By John D. Bryant, M. D. Philadelphia: 
Pennington & Son. 1859. 8vo, pp. 366. 

Tuts poem is superior to Milton’s Paradise Regained,which Milton 
himself is said to have preferred to his “ Paradise Lost.” It certainly 
is the most ambitious and elaborate poetic work that has been pro- 
duced by any American Catholic, and certainly contains passages of 
the very highest order of poetic merit. We hope to be able to return 
to it, and to review it at length, and in a manner that will not be unac- 
ceptable to its author. 


4. The Life of St. Francis Xavier, Apostle of the Indies and Japan. 
From the Italian of D. Bartoli & J. P. Maffei. With a Preface by 
the Very Rev. Dr. Faber. First American from the last London 
edition. Baltimore. Murphy & Co. 1859. 16mo, pp. 653. 


Tus is an admirable Life of the great St, Francis Xavier, and we 
heartily welcome its translation and publication for our English- 
speaking Catholics. 
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5. Spiritual Conferences. By F. W. Faber, D. D. Baltimore: Mur- 
phy & Co. 1859. 16mo, pp. 476. 


Tuis is a work that needs no recommendation from Reviewers. 
Dr. Faber has the ears and the hearts of the Catholic public. 


6. The Jubilee at Mount St. Mary’s, October 6, 1858. Published by 
the President of Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmittsburg, Mary- 
land. New York: Dunigan & Brother. 1859. 12mo, pp. 288. 


Tus is not merely a volume of temporary interest, but has a per- 
manent value. Mt. St. Mary’s is one of the oldest and best Catholic 
Colleges in the Union, and around which there seem to cluster more 
Catholic associations than around any other we have ; perhaps because 
most of the others are sunk in the congregation or religious order that 
has charge of them. Perhaps we like it all the better for being more 
American and less foreign than most of the others. It has done and 
is doing the Catholic cause a great service in naturalizing Catholicity 
in the country, and proving that an American may be a Catholic 
without becoming a foreigner. We want to see Catholic education 
nationalized, and our educated young Catholics trained to feel that 
this country is their country, and their home. Whoso reads the 
volume before us will feel that he is standing alike on Catholic and on 
American ground; and yet Mt. St. Mary’s owes its existence and its 
character to foreigners, to the energetic Dubois and the saintly Bruté, 
both Frenchmen, but Frenchmen who founded and educated for 
America, not for France. It matters not where our bishops, our 
clergy, or our educators were themselves born or educated ; it is only 
necessary that they should understand the genius and wants of our 
American community. 


7. The Life of St. Francis de Sales, Bishop and Prince of Geneva. By 
Robert Ormsby, M. A. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1859. 
8vo, pp. 269. 


Mr. Ormssy has not in this Life told us much that is new of the 
great St. Francis de Sales, but he has given us an admirable biography 
of the Saint, in a reasonable compass, and in a popular form. It is 
well written, and the author does not conceive that there is any lack 
of piety in writing the life of a saint with taste and elegance. The 
work itself is sure to be a favorite. 


8. My Thirty Years out of the Senate. By Major Jack Downing. 
Illustrated with sixty-four original engravings on wood. New 
York: Oaksmith & Co. 1859. 8vo, pp. 458. 


We have room now only to add that this is tle original and veritable 
Major Jack Downing, whom we have all known so intimately for 
thirty years, out of the Senate of the United States, where he has 
rendered not less important services to the Union than those rendered 
by the late Mr. Benton by his “ Thirty Years in the Senate.” This is 
the veritable Downeaster, and is not to be confounded with a certain 
impostor, a Knickerbocker by birth, who signs himself ‘ J. Downing, 
Esq., Major, &c.””. The New York counterteit is cleverly done, but it 
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wants the ring of the true metal, and is easily detected by every 
genuine downeaster. Seriously, these letters of the original Jack 
Downing are the production of true genius, and Jack himself is a real 
creation, and moves and acts amongst us as a living man. He is a 
more living character than Cooper’s Leather Stocking, or the Edie 
Ochiltrie of The Antiguary. The author, Seba Smith, Esq., is the 
only writer we have ever found who could write the genuine Yankee 
dialect with the true Yankee accent and turn of thought. Jack 
Downing, Uncle Joshua, Ephraim, Zeke, and Aunt Nabby are veritable 
Yankees, think, speak, and act like Yankees on every occasion, and 
we recognize them as old familiar acquaintances. They are unmis- 
takable, and as little to be confounded with persons of any other race 
or nation as any given number of Parisians, Cockneys, Sawneys, or 
Patlanders. The character is disappearing now, more’s the pity, and 
wiil ultimately be known only as preserved in these ‘ Letters and 
Dokyments,” which for originality, genuine wit and humor, as well as 
for rare creative power, are unequalled by any volume that has ever 
issued from the American press. It is almost the only genuine 
American book ever produced, and it could have been written in no 
country but the United States, and by no one not born and brought 
up in New England. The “ Letters and Dokyments” afforded, when 
first published, infinite amusement, and have afforded us more than 
amusement as we have re-read them in their collected form. The 
author is an American, a New Englander, and a downeaster, and one 
whose genius and honor are dear to all of us who, like him, are down- 
easters, and remember our own childhood and youth and our early 
vernaculer, 






9. The Eternal Truths. Preparation for Death ; or, Considerations on 
the Eternal Maxims, useful for all as Meditations, and serviceable 
to Priests for Sermons. By St. Alphonsus Maria de Liguori. 
Newly translated from the Italian, and edited by Robert A. Coffin, 
C.5.8.R. New York: Dunigan & Brother, 1859. 16mo, pp. 282. 






10. Monthof the Sacred Heart of Jesus. From the French of Rev. 
F. Gaurreet, §.°J.; to which are added Morning and Evening 
Prayers, &c. ; dedicated to the Pupils of the Sacred Heart. New 
York: Dunigan & Brother. 1859. 22mo, pp. 263. 


Tue devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus is, perhaps, of all our 
devotions, that which is most offensive to non-Catholics, because it is 
founded on the great fact of the Incarnation, and implies the faith that 
we are redeemed and blessed by our Lord in his human nature—the 
fact that makes it so dear to all true and living believers. The Chris- 
tian is united to God not as pure spirit alone, but through the human 
nature of the Word. The peculiarity of Christianity, its distinctive 
feature, which gives to all Catholic devotions their form,their significance 
and appropriateness, is that its God, the Christian’s Father, beginning 
and end, is the man-God, or the Word made flesh. It is only by re- 
cognizing this great mystery that Catholic devotions to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesusand Mary can be seen to be just and proper. To those who 
make little of this mystery, or fail to perceive that all in Christianity 
proceeds from it, these devotions, as well as many others we practise, 
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seem either unmeaning or idolatrous. But we honor the Father in 
the Son, and the Son in his sacred Humanity as also in his Divinity. 
The objections to these devotions prove that, though the objectors may 
believe in God, they do not believe in Christ; and that, though they 
may be Deists, they are not Christian believers. 


11. The New American Encyclopedia, or Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles Dana. Volume 
VI. New York: Appleton & Co. 1859. 


Now that the attempt of some of our Catholic Journals to make 
this Cyclopedia pass for a work satisfactory to Catholics has been de- 
feated, and it is suffered to stand on its merits as a liberal Protestant 
work, we have no spevial fault to find with it, and can recommend it 
as the best Cyclopedia of its size and its price in the English language, 
and the least offensive to Catholic taste and feeling. We have no doubt 
that the editors do their best to make it worthy of the extensive 
patronage it is receiving; and itis a work that must find a place in 
every American private library. The Appletons are also republishing 
Chambers’ Eneyclopedia, which, from the specimens sent us, we judge 
will prove oe acceptable to those who cannot afford the expense of 
the larger work. 


12. We see the publishers are engaged in bringing out an enlarged 
and much improved edition of Worcester’s Dictionary, which, we trust, 
in orthography, orthoépy, and etymology will supersede throughout 
the country Webster’s, which is valuable only as a defining Dictionary, 
and which ought never to be regarded as a standard work. 


18. The Lifeof Seur Rosalie, of the Daughters of St. Vincent De Paul, 
born September 8, 1787; died February 7,1856. Baltimore: Mur- 
phy & Co. 1859. 


Ts is avery well written life of a remarkably energetic and influ- 
ential Sister of Charity, whose works of piety and benevolence have 
left on the minds and hearts of the poorer po § even irreligious classes 
of Parisian society a deep and indelible mark. She was atrue daughter 
of St. Vincent de Paul, and proved how much even one woman, in a 
quiet, unostentatious way, may, with the blessing of God, do for the 
relief of the poor, and the conversion of the unbelieving and the vicious. 
She presents an example which it does one good to contemplate; and 
we hope this little volume will be read and meditated by all, both old 
and young. 


«*« The articles II. and IV. in this present number have some- 
what of a personal bearing, and are designed as an explanation 
and defence of the course latterly taken by this Review, and which 
seems to have displeased some of our Catholic friends. We have 
deemed the remarks we have made and the explanations we have 
offered as due alike to those who agree with us and to those who 
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differ from us. We have not wished to defend or to apologize for 
any thing we have said, nor have we written to deprecate censures, 
if we deserve it, or to stop the denunciation of our views which we 
expect to receive regularly once every threo months from a portion 
of the so-called Catholic press. We are, as O'Connell said of him- 
self, “ the best abused man” in the country, and have little reason to 
fear the woe pronounced against those of whom all men speak 
well, We leave to those journals that make it a point to give, on 
the appearance of each successive number, half a column or a 
column of conceit, nonsense, and abuse concerning it, to settle the 
matter with their readers and their own consciences the best way 
they can; all we ask is, that whether approved or condemned, it 
shall be with a correct understanding of what are our real views, 
Of course we are not partial to vituperation and abuse, and we have 
no great respect for the method of our journalists of refuting a man 
from whose views they dissent by the weight of popular prejudice, 
rather than by the weight of their arguments. The method does 
not strike us as very reasonable, nor as precisely in harmony with 
the true Catholic spirit; but if the journalists choose to adopt it, 
this is a free country, and they can do so. To fair and manly dis- 
cussion, however, we have no objection; no man is obliged to agree 
with us any farther than we agree with the truth, and they who do 
not believe we agree with the truth have, so far as we are concerned, 
a perfect right to differ from us, and refute us if they can, by fair 
and solid arguments. Of any thing in the shape of reason urged 
against us we do not complain ; but we think, after all, that Catholic 
journals should, for their own sake, be sure they understand the 
intrinsic merits of the case better than we do, before presuming to 
denounce us on their own authority, and that they should be sure 
of our meaning before arraigning it. 

There is one practice very common with a certain class of editors, 
who have more imagination than reason, and more words than argu- 
ments, which we cannot approve, that of assuming that they express 
the sentiments of our venerable bishops and clergy, and therefore 
that what they say against us is said by authority. This assump- 
tion is one they have no right to make, and neither they nor we 
have any right to drag the bishops and clergy into our controversies. 
Journalists, in their capacity of journalists, do not and cannot speak 
by authority ; and no one, no matter who he is, has any right to 
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speak for anybody but himself. If we have that respect for the 


clergy we all ought to have, we shall sbrink from attempting to 
make them responsible for our opinions or the policy we advocate. 
We venerate the Church too much to try to make her responsible 
for any thing we do or say, and we have too little respect for what 
is called publi¢ opinion, which is usually only popular prejudice, to 
urge it against others, or to hold it a solid argument when urged 
against ourselves. We see a great and glorious work to be done for 
religion in this country even by laymen of talent, learning, and 
piety, and we regret that the moment we attempt to do what we 
can in its direction, some half-a-dozen editors who have not the 
slightest conception of the work, of the real character and wants of 
the country, should have the disposition, without rhyme or reason, 
to place themselves in opposition to us, and the bad taste to pretend 
to do it in the name of the clergy. We neither pretend to speak in 
their name, nor do we wish by any outside pressure to force them 
to acquiesce in our views. We wish to use without abusing our 
own liberty, and to leave the clergy theirs, unembarrassed by any 
thing we do or say. 

We regret the divergence between us and a portion of the so- 
called Catholic press, for united the press is none too strong. 
We cannot expect the divergence to be less, but we have said in 
this number all we choose to say respecting it, and can foresee no 
event that will cause us to allude to it again. Ifthere is to be fighting 
hereafter, it must be all on one side; we shall take no part in it, 
but pursue the even tenor of our way, simply holding ourselves 
responsible, as we are bound, to the proper authorities. We have 
no time to waste in encounters with windmills or wind bags. The 
times demand earnestness, and the best efforts of every friend of reli- 
gion, for scenes of trial and cf peril are before us. The war is 
reging, and there is no saying what will be its extent, or what shape 
it will assume before its end. But be it longer or shorter, extended 
or confined, or let it take what shape it will, the cause of religion 
and of humanity can only suffer during its continuance, and our 
study should be to gain for both here what they are losing in the 
Old World. | 





